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GOVERNOR BOWEN CUTS RIBBON 
AT NAD BRANCH OFFICE OPENING 



Indiana Governor Otis R. Bowen, M.D., is shown cutting the ribbon 
at the ceremonial opening of the National Association of the Deaf 
Branch Office in Indianapolis on January 12, 1979. At his left is 
a beaming United States Senator Richard G. Lugar. The helping hands 
belong to NAD President Ralph H. White (left) and Indiana Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf President Steve Miller (right). 
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Closed Captioning Update 

As has been stated quite often lately, accurate in¬ 
formation regarding the ultimate availability of closed 
captioning on national television is hard to come by. 
We would like to note, however, that early this month 
a statement attributed to a Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare Department spokesman suggested that sometime 
in 1980 captioning would be a reality. 

The spokesman hinted that the major networks 
had reached a tentative agreement—under pressure— 
to pool funds to purchase encoding equipment. Hopes 
were raised that the major networks would, under 
some kind of pool arrangement, provide at least five 
hours per week of prime time captions. Public Broad¬ 
casting Service would come up with an additional 10 
hours. 

Most prime time programs are filmed in advance, 
hence sufficient time should be available for caption¬ 
ing. Not so live presentations—unless some miracu¬ 
lous breakthrough in communications technology 
makes possible simultaneous or almost instant en¬ 
coding. 

While deaf television viewers in our country con¬ 
tinue to wait for captioning, they should read with in¬ 
terest the problems of deaf New Zealanders having to 
pay the government license fee for just plain fare. 

Another Deaf Superintendent 

Dr. Victor Galloway has been named superintend¬ 
ent of the Scranton School for the Deaf in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Another deaf educator has gained rightful, 
recognition. The trend is apparent—when qualified 
deaf individuals apply for professional positions, addi¬ 
tional appointments should be forthcoming. 

Most of the deaf persons who have earned doctor¬ 
ates have earned them in the education and rehabilita- 
tiontion fields. This does not mean, however, that 
administrative appointments in other areas are im¬ 
possible. Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 provide that handicapped persons are entitled 
to special considerations or concessions in actual per¬ 
formance of duties. 


Deaf Houseparents—A Vanishing Group? 

Time was when every residential school for the 
deaf had numerous deaf houseparents (or “supervisors” 
as they were known). These deaf employees were 
invariably the backbone of the dormitory staff—in ex¬ 
perience and longevity. Many of them were products 
of the very schools that employed them. 

Time was also when many deaf college graduates 
could not find jobs as teachers or elsewhere, especially 
during the Great Depression. They took positions as 
houseparents while waiting for something better to 
turn up. 

For many of those houseparents in years gone by, 
the school for the deaf was their “home.” The pay was 
low, the hours were long, but at least they had living 
quarters and decent meals. Many “doubled in brass” 
as athletic coaches and sponsors of campus organiza¬ 
tions. During the summer months, they worked as 
carpenters, painters and maintenance workers. 

So efficient were many of these houseparents. 
superintendents or other administrators depended 
upon them to keep their schools going—and student 
problems in hand. 

Deaf houseparents are now less numerous although 
in some states they will be on the job a while longer. 
Housing space has become tighter; summer jobs are 
very scarce. Employment opportunities—for the deaf 
in general—are such that the incentive to work in a 
school is slight or short-term. Very rarely does a 
deaf houseparent remain on the staff for a lifetime. 

Not all deaf houseparents in bygone days were 
qualified for the positions they held; not all com¬ 
manded respect. If nothing else, they could communi¬ 
cate with students far more readily than hearing 
persons. 

Photo Credits 

Pictures at the opening of the NAD’s Indianapolis 
Branch Office in this issue were taken by Keith Young 
and Morris Glessner. 
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Historic First . . . 


Gala Open House Launches NAD Branch Office 




Ralph White, NAD president. Senator Richard Lugar and Steve Miller, Indiana Association of 
the Deaf president, applaud as Indiana Governor Otis R. Bowen, M.D., completes ribbon cut¬ 
ting to officially open the NAD'S new Branch Office. 


sense the world will take notice and also 
rejoice that significant leadership is com¬ 
ing to bear on this country and most 
appropriately in the State of Indiana 
to serve people who need assistance but 
who, most of all, want to help themselves 
help others to live full and vital lives of 
citizenship.” 

Steve Miller, Indiana Association of 
the Deaf president, commented, “In the 
last few years I’ve noticed a parallel as 
if there is a pipeline between the NAD 
and our state government, as if there 
is a pipeline between the governor’s 
mansion and Halex House, or as if our 
Governor “Doc” Bowen and our Execu¬ 
tive Secretary Fred Schreiber have al¬ 
ready sat down together and made a 
diagnosis on how to make better contact 
with people at the grassroots level and 
give better services.” 

In response, Dr. Schreiber said the 
Branch Office was an impossible dream 
that proves once again that nothing is 
really impossible. “When you think, 
think big. Whenever you aim, aim high. 
All the people here have thought big, 
we have aimed high and we believe that 
establishing this office has been a very 
important advancement.” 

Entertainment was provided by Rich¬ 
ard Nicolai, Debbie Hammel, Miss Deaf 
Indiana, and Jodee Scharfenberger, Miss 
Junior NAD. The flag ceremony and 
singing of the National Anthem were 
handled by the Indiana School for the 
Deaf Boy and Girl Scouts and Junior 
NAD Chapter. 

Several hundred boosters contributed 
money to pay for the hot buffet at Essex 
House and other expenses, organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf contributed many beau¬ 
tiful plants for the office, and a large 


comes true. Left to right: Jess Smith, Glenn 
Dr. Mervin Garretson, Larry Forestal, David 


The National Association of the Deaf 
took a giant step to improve services to 
State Associations and grassroots deaf 
people January 12, 1979, when Indiana 
Governor Otis R. Bowen cut a red, white 
and blue ribbon to officially open the 
NAD’s first branch office at 445 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis. 

In his remarks, Governor Bowen stated, 
“The opening of this regional office is 
tangible evidence that the programs of 
your private association are growing and 
that better and better service is being 
provided to the deaf by your organiza¬ 
tion.” 

In attendance at the ribbon cutting 
were U.S. Senator Richard G. Lugar, 
Lieutenant Governor Robert Orr, several 
state senators and representatives, rep¬ 
resentatives from the mayor’s office, all 
the NAD Executive Board, Indiana Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf board members and 
representatives from almost every dis¬ 
ability group in the community, along 
with representatives from the press and 
TV stations. Due to space limitations 
in the Branch Office and adjacent hall, 
attendance at the actual ribbon cutting 
ceremony was by invitation; but immedi¬ 
ately after the ribbon cutting, all the 
invited guests joined over 450 deaf and 
hearing people at a reception at nearby 
Essex House where the ribbon cutting 
was shown on TV throughout the even¬ 
ing. 

Ralph White, NAD President, presided 
at the ceremony and reception program. 
Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, NAD Past Presi¬ 
dent, gave a brief history of the NAD 
prior to the ribbon cutting. At the 
Essex House reception, Governor Bowen 
made additional remarks, recounting the 
Hoosier State’s tradition of significant 


assistance to handicapped individuals, 
commended the NAD for its choice of 
Indiana as site of the first branch office 
and pledged continued cooperation on 
the part of the state to make the Branch 
Office’s objectives a reality. 

Senator Lugar took the floor to talk 
of his involvement with deafness and 
deaf people: “I suspect that most Ameri¬ 
cans do not realize that deafness is the 
single greatest way in which Americans 
are impaired .... This is a staggering 
numer of people barely noticed by many 
persons in government and in our society 
in general. The exciting thing about our 
celebration today is that in a very real 


CSSA members are all smiles as their dream 
Carlstrand, Dr. Harvey Corson, Gary Olsen, 
Myers. Seated, Nancy Rarus. 
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corps of people acted as ushers, hostesses habilitation Center. The Branch Office 





and interpreters as well as donating 
cookies and labor. Videotape equipment 
was made available by Crossroads Re- 


Gary Olsen, NAD Assistant Executive Direc¬ 
tor for State Affairs, and Governor Otis R. 
Bowen were happy after the ribbon cutting. 


The NAD Branch Office was crowded with well-wishers |ust before Governor Bowen cut the 
ribbon. Identifiable, left to right Tracy Hurwitz, State Senator Charles Bosma, Paul Bald¬ 
ridge (back of head), Mervin Garretson, Gale Walker, Marvin Miller, Jerry Thixton and Jack 
Gannon. 


was open for visitors all Friday evening 
and all day Saturday. 


Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber, NAD Executive Je ss Smith, former NAD president, Sen. Richard Lugar and Glenn Carlstrand director of the 

Director, tells the large crowd at Essex House Indianapolis Community Service Agency for the Deaf share a ioke at the receDtion 

new Rranrh Office is nroof "we can dream ' a,c d l°* e aT Tne recepnon. 


the new Branch Office is proof "we can 
big and make our dreams come true. 




Richard Nicolai seems to be singing "On the 
Banks of the Wabash" is a perfect place to 
be as he entertains at the reception follow- 


wmm 


ing the NAD Branch Office ribbon cutting pro¬ 
gram. 


riletly to the^^rece'fTtTonrom^ridVy*aftVmoon^work^ 450 deaf * nd hW '"» Pe ° P '* * hP * 
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Iona Wesley, typical of the 60 committee members who worked long 
hours to make the Branch Office ribbon cutting and reception a 
smashing success, lovingly positions the ribbon Governor Bowen was 
to cut to officially open the office. 


BRANCH OFFICE LOCATION—The NAD's Branch Office in India* 
napolis is in this building at 445 North Pennsylvania. The suite on the 
eighth floor is the circled corner in the foreground. 


Debbie Hammel, Miss Deaf Indiana, charmed 
the crowd at the reception with her rendition 
of "He Lives." 


The Indiana School for the Deaf chapter of the Junior NAD sang the National Anthem at The 
reception. Left to right: Kevin Reagan, Jodee Scharfenberger, Connie Loper and Mike Eiesle. 



Judith Burst, one of the hundreds of visitors to the Branch Office 
open house is served by Ruth Ann Glessner and Barbara Young. 


Ralph White, NAD president. Senator Richard Lugar and Steve Miller, 
Indiana Association of the Deaf president, applaud as Indiana Gover¬ 
nor Otis R. Bowen, M.D., completes ribbon cutting to officially open 
the NAD's new Branch Office. 
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NAD Board Of Directors Meeting—Indianapolis, January 11-14, 1979 



President Ralph H. White observes, "This is 
the way it should be." 


Secretary-Treasurer Albert G. Pimentel asks, 
"What . . . ? " 


At one of the NAD Board of Directors sessions a TV cameraman zooms in on a speaker. To 
his left are Gary W. Olsen, Assistant Executive Director for State Affairs, and Nancy Rarus. 
Seated clockwise: Bill Peace, Region 1; Dr. Harvey Corson, Region 3; Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, 
Immediate Past President; John Buckmaster, Region 2. 




Executive Director Frederick C. Schreiber 
listens intently to discussion at meeting of the 
NAD Finance Committee. 




m 


President-elect Gertrude Galloway points out, 
"The situation ..." 
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You can now call 

Merrill Lynch on TTY 


As America’s leading investment firm, 
l \Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North¬ 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu¬ 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914)473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring you 
authoritative information about current 
opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income-or participate in 
tax shelters. Good tax-deferred annuities. 
And many other areas of interest. 

Free 2-Part Information Kit 

As a way of introducing you immedi¬ 
ately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: 

1 . 

The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 20 pages. Contains 14 sections, 
and covers such areas as: How to control 
risk. How to protect principal and earn 
interest. How stocks perform compared 


to other securities. How to invest in vary¬ 
ing climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 

2 . 

Investments For a Changing Economy. 

16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni¬ 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac¬ 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 

For your free copy of this informative 
Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or call 
on TTY: (914)473-1488. 

<- 1 

Mail today—for free 

2-part Investment Information Kit 

■ Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 I 

□ YES, I am interested in increasing my investment skills and 

■ in learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving - 
I my investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 

2-part Information Kit as described above. I understand that i 
making this request involves no obligation whatever on my ■ 
part. 

Name i 

Address 

City State Zip 

TTY Phone _I 

. Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address 
of Account Executive:___ I 


Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith Inc. 
i__ 

©Copyright 1979 Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith Inc. 

Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC) 








The DA Interview ... • • • With GENE PETERSEN 

BERNARD GROSS... Plane Builder, Aviator 


Bernard Gross, Kissimmee, Florida, is 
one of the very few deaf persons to 
build and fly his own plane. His in¬ 
terest in aviation goes back to his school 
days at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf in New York City. He also attend¬ 
ed Public School 47, which had classes 
for the deaf, and went on to graduate 
from the Thomas Edison Vocational 
High School, which is for hearing stu¬ 
dents. While at Thomas Edison, he 


studied aviation mechanics. After grad¬ 
uation, he went into business with a 
hearing partner manufacturing model 
airplane kits and worked as a machinist 
during World War II. 

Bernard met Eva, his wife of 37 years, 
at a bowling tournament. They have 
one son, Bruce, also deaf, who is now 
teaching at the Selaco Day School for 
the Deaf in Los Angeles. A year ago, 
Bernard and Eva decided to seek warm¬ 


er climes and moved to Kissimmee to 
work for Martin Marietta Aerospace. He 
got the job through an old Lexington 
School classmate, Merlin Tice, who is 
hard of hearing and also a pilot. With 
Bernard’s encouragement and advice, 
Tice is planning to build his own am¬ 
phibian. Bernard retains membership 
in Manhattan Division 87 of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


PETERSEN: When and how did you become interested in fly¬ 
ing? 

GROSS: When I was 10 years old, my older hearing brother 
won a prize of a model airplane kit. That started my in¬ 
terest in aviation which has endured to today. 

PETERSEN: You certainly have been in the game a long 
time. When did you get your first pilot's license? 

GROSS: I got my first private pilot’s license in New York City 
in 1947. Seaplane and glider ratings followed. 

PETERSEN: Was it more difficult for a deaf person to get a 
license then than now? 

GROSS: Airplanes equipped with radio instruments fly at 
7,500 feet or higher to pick up good radio signals. There 
many planes are in the same course with blind flight in¬ 
struments. Through the clouds deaf pilots could not see 
any aircraft in their paths. Soon new FAA regulations will 
make it more difficult for hearing-impaired pilots following 
the San Diego airport accident. All major airports will con¬ 
trol flights near them via radio and radar, but I still can 
fly over thousands of miles of lakes, rivers and open 
country, avoiding the crowded airways. The amphibian is 
my best answer for non-radio uses because I can land on the 
small air fields and bodies of water. 

PETERSEN: Do you have any idea how many deaf people in 
the U.S. have private pilot's licenses? 

GROSS: About 35, but I never have the exact number. 

PETERSEN: What started you thinking about building your 
own plane? 

GROSS: In addition to my love for flying, I had 40 years ex¬ 
perience as a machinist doing tool making and jig milling. 
In addition, I had many years experience working with 
wood, beginning with years of model airplane building fol¬ 
lowed by building a 17-foot outboard cabin cruiser. When 
I became serious about building a Volmer Sportsman am¬ 
phibian in 1962, I sold the boat and began work on the 
amphibian. (I already had taken flying lessons and re¬ 
ceived my single engine, land-sea ticket in 1947. I got my 
glider rating in 1958.) 

PETERSEN: What made you pick an amphibian? 

GROSS: It is highly practical as I always have thousands of 
miles of water for emergency landing in case of bad weather 
or engine trouble and most of the seaplane bases have no 
radio on traffic. 

PETERSEN: Tell us something about the construction of your 
amphibian. 

GROSS: After I received my set of Volmar drawings, word 
traveled fast and it developed that two teachers in the near¬ 
by Aviation Trades High School were also working on two 
of the same planes. We got together and worked on three 
sets of frames while I made three sets of metal fittings. 
However, for various reasons, they had to give up so I con¬ 
tinued with the help of a hearing friend, Ralph Squeglia, 
who helped out until the plane was finished in 1971. An¬ 
other friend, Leon Enkowitz, who built a Volmer by him¬ 
self, helped me by doing major overhaul on an old Frank¬ 
lin engine dating from 1944 or 1945. It had been lying 
around for years and many rusty parts had to be replaced 
and the crankshaft had to be reground. We built the frame 
components in the basement of my home, with final assem- 
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THE GROSS FAMILY—Left to right: Bruce Gross, deaf teacher at 
SELACO School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, who has a master's degree 
and has been teaching deaf students for over years; Eva Gross, mother 
of Bruce and navigator for her husband, Bernard Gross, builder and 
pilot of the amphibian shown in the picture. 

bly in the garage. It took me over nine years to get it fly¬ 
ing plus a few more years to improve it. 

PETERSEN: You mentioned building a cabin cruiser before 
you tackled the plane. Which was more difficult? 

GROSS: Aircraft construction must be more careful because 
of the need for great strength and light weight. In boat 
building, there are few problems with weight. 

PETERSEN: How do operating costs for a small plane com¬ 
pare with an automobile? 

GROSS: Flying is more expensive if you fly only a few hours 
a month due to high hanger rents and insurance. It be¬ 
comes cheaper when you put in more than 100 hours flying 
time a year to help bring operating costs down. Still better 
is joining a flying club to share expenses. 

PETERSEN: Do you still enjoy driving a car? 

GROSS: I still fear driving on crowded highways. Nothing 
beats water-land flying fun in the wide sky! I always feel 
at home in the air. 

PETERSEN: How does Eva feel about flying? 
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DEAF DUCK—This is the homebuilt amphibian in flight piloted by 
Bernard Gross of Kissimmee, Florida, one day after he had flown his 
plane from New York City. The landing gear is in "up" position for 
water takeoffs and landings. Photo was taken by Merlin Tice with 
highpower telephoto lens. 

GROSS: She really loves flying in my aircraft and acts as my 
navigator using aerial maps. From the air, we never get 
lost! 

PETERSEN: Do you know of any other deaf person who has 
built his own plane? 

GROSS: The only report I have ever heard was about two 
deaf men in California. Their plane was destroyed by fire 
following a crash with a passenger, which killed one of them. 
PETERSEN: You mentioned having a glider rating. How does 
sailplaning compare with powered flight? 

GROSS: Sailplaning requires more skill as you rely on in¬ 
visible thermals (upcurrent air generated by the heat of the 
sun) to keep the glider up. I once flew a glider for over 
five hours without any power. 

PETERSEN: What do you do in case of trouble while in the 
air? 

GROSS: My amphibian carries a small automatic emergency 
locator transmitter at all times. In case of forced landing 
in open country, I manually turn it on to send signals up 
to 150 miles radius. If the plane crashed, it would auto¬ 
matically send radio signals. Airline pilots would hear it 
and report to the FAA to get a rescue squad and follow the 
signal to my plane. The transmitter can send signals for 
three days on the battery. But I never fly in bad weather; 
I always change course or land. 

PETERSEN: How do you get permission to land at a municipal 
airport? 

GROSS: When I want to land at a municipal airport, I first 
land at a nearby local field and ask someone to phone the 
traffic tower to let them know of my desire to land at the 
municipal airport. They then use their spotlight instead of 
two-way radio to give me orders. Red means no landing 


and I wait, circling up in the air out of the traffic patterns. 
Green means clear to land or take off. 

PETERSEN: Have your employers ever raised questions about 
your flying? And what about insurance? 

GROSS: They have never thought there was any difference 
between hearing pilots and deaf pilots. No problem with 
insurance as long as deaf pilots have valid licenses as we fly 
only in fair weather. 

PETERSEN: What advice can you give young deaf people with 
a serious interest in flying? 

GROSS: The best way to start is to study “theory of flight” 
before taking flying lessons in order to understand the 
mysteries of flight. 

PETERSEN: Have you any ambitions or plans to build an¬ 
other plane? 

GROSS: I have an unfinished sailplane. Had to leave it in 
New York when we moved to Florida last year. It has 
since been trailered to Kissimmee by my friend Merlin Tice 
and I am getting ready to resume construction. 

PETERSEN: What was the longest trip you ever made in your 
own plane? 

GROSS: I made two trips to Oskosh, Wisconsin, from New 
York in 1975 and 1977. Last summer I flew to Florida 
from New York. 

PETERSEN: Have you ever been in a really dangerous situa¬ 
tion while flying? 

GROSS: Once, in 1975, on the way to Oskosh, I had to fly 
blind without instruments through thick smog over Lake 
Michigan off Chicago. Luckily, I could still see the dimin¬ 
ished lake shore by looking down. 

PETERSEN: Thank you, Bernard. This has certainly been 
an unusual interview. Please keep us posted about your 
activities in the air, such as a coast-to-coast flight to visit 
your son in California or flying to the NAD Centennial Con¬ 
vention in Cincinnati. 



INSIGNIA—The"Deaf Duck" logo appears in the nose of the hull. In¬ 
dicating that the deaf pilot walks, swims and flies in the amphibian 
as does a duck. Note the winged "hand" which expresses "I Love 


You. 


Smithsonian Offers Special Series Of Signed History, Technology Tours 


Ever wonder what happened to BelTs 
original telephone, Edison’s phonograph, 
Ben Franklin’s printing press and a 
gigantic statue of George Washington 
dressed in a Roman Toga? 

A special sign language tour of high¬ 
lights of the collections at the Smith¬ 
sonian’s National Museum of History and 
Technology in Washington, D.C., intro¬ 
duces you to these and hundreds of 


other treasures under one roof in one of 
the country’s most diversified collec¬ 
tions of Americana. 

The once-a-month Saturday tours, led 
by specially trained docents, last one 
hour and include a look into the parlors 
and kitchens of Americans to show how 
they lived in different periods, a walk 
past some of the country’s first locomo¬ 
tives and antique cars including the 
Model T, a look at a completely restored 


Revolutionary War gunboat and a tour 
of the country’s finest collection of ship 
models. 

To join the tour, go to the Flag Hall 
at the museum’s second floor Mall en¬ 
trance at 1 p.m. on March 3 and April 7. 

For further information, the hearing 
impaired can call 381-4233 (TTY) or 
381-4141 (voice) Monday through Friday, 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Discrimination Against Deaf Truck Drivers . . . 

BOMBARD CONGRESS WITH LETTERS 

By W. H. Woods, Sr., Author of “The Forgotten People” 


It is getting more and more frustrating to deal with Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Consider some of the Federal bureaucracy fumbling. 

Fumble No. 1: 

There is an old law that prohibits the deaf from doing 
business on our interstate highways. That law was enacted 
in 1951. Some of our deaf truck drivers were doing inter¬ 
state business during that year and for many years until 
their retirement—without an accident of any kind. 

Fumble No. 2: 

Lon E. Smith of Chalmette, Louisiana, formerly of Texas, 
but a product of Mississippi School for the Deaf, asked me 
for help because he has been having a hard time obtaining 
a permanent truck driving job. 

So I wrote in behalf of Mr. Smith to the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped, asking it to 
send me the name of the correct Federal department in 
Washington to contact regarding this matter. 

I received a reply from Murial Horton-Strassler, informing 
me that she had contacted the National Center for Law and 
the Deaf and Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber of the National 
Association of the Deaf, feeling certain they would be able 
to advise me of the proper department in Washington. 

Her “help” was not helpful. The National Association of 
the Deaf (NAD) and the National Center for Law and the 
Deaf already knew of my cause. In fact, I was at the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf convention in Rochester, New 
York, last July and spoke to the delegates on the subject of 
our deaf truck and bus drivers. I needed a specific agency 
to assist a specific individual. 

So I wrote back to Muriel Horton-Strassler, informing her 
that the NAD and Sy DuBow of National Center for Law 
and the Deaf knew about my work and that I needed the 
proper connections to help a Louisiana deaf truck driver. 

To date, there has been no further word from her. 

Possible fumble No. 3: 

I wrote to Washington again, this time to the Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity Commission, including copies of the 
letter I had sent to Sy Dubow and Dr. Schreiber. I asked for 
the proper department to contact in an effort to help Mr. 
Smith, Louisiana deaf truck driver. 

No reply. 

What are our Federal offices in Washington afraid of? 
Are they afraid of the United States Department of Trans¬ 
portation (USDOT)? Or afraid of the politically powerful 
trucking associations that are stubbornly against granting 
our deaf truck drivers the right to use our interstates on 
business purposes? 

I claim the United States Department of Transportation 
has no authority over states that have their own regulations 
on deaf truck drivers EXCEPT when it comes to crossing 
state lines. 

But some states are afraid of the USDOT penalizing them 
for any violation and refuse to grant some deaf truck drivers 
their driving licenses. Colorado permits its deaf citizens li¬ 
censes to drive 18-wheeled trucks but a Miss Rutledge was 
denied by a doctor in her application because of her deafness. 
Colorado has NO LAW requiring hearing tests for drivers 
of any motor vehicles, except for drivers of school buses. 

It is easy to suspect a thinly veiled threat of penalty from 
USDOT. 

I wrote Miss Rutledge, suggesting she show the doctor 
who turned her down a copy of THE DEAF AMERICAN that 
carried my article on research on our deaf truck drivers. It 
could be the company requested the hearing test, not the 
state. If this failed, I suggested she write to Capt. Thomas 
D. Lindquist of the Colorado State Patrol in Denver, Colorado. 

Unfortunately, my letter has been returned—with no for¬ 
warding address available. Apparently Miss Rutledge could 
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not wait for the slow wheels of progress to turn, and had to 
seek employment elsewhere. 

Currently West Virginia has a state law that prohibits 
licensing deaf truck drivers and buses. But the West Vir¬ 
ginia Bureau of Rehabilitation is interested in helping a deaf 
truck driver obtain his truck to haul heavy loads. 

The West Virginia Trucking Association is against grant¬ 
ing a deaf person a truck driving license. Is the USDOT’s 
influence felt here? Or is the West Virginia Trucking Associ¬ 
ation ignorant of the high safety record of our deaf truckers? 
Or is it possible that they already know of the safety record 
and are afraid deaf drivers would soon take over the driving 
jobs, leaving out some of their non-impaired hearing drivers? 

There is some good news on the deaf truck driver situa¬ 
tion, however. A deaf truck driver in Maine had been try¬ 
ing to get his No. 1 License to drive trucks in his state for 
years. Then one day an inspector from the State Department 
of Transportation rode with him most of the day, trying to 
verify the deaf truck driver’s safe driving. 

At one point, the deaf driver asked the inspector if he 
heard any thing wrong with the truck. The inspector nega¬ 
tively shook his head. After some repeated questions, the 
inspector told the deaf driver not to worry—the truck sounded 
fine and in perfect condition. The deaf driver, not satisfied 
with the inspector’s reply, pulled over to the right. A 
thorough inspection revealed that the truck had a flat tire. 
So the deaf truck driver finally got his cherished No. 1 Li¬ 
cense. Certainly, this incident affirms that the deaf’s sense 
of feeling is superior to those “who can hear a pin drop.” 

I have sent research questions designed to gather sta¬ 
tistics on our deaf truck drivers, their accident records, feel¬ 
ing the rhythm of the motor, etc., to Congressman Tom Har- 
kin. Any of you readers can help by writing him. His 
address is: U. S. House of Representatives, 524 Cannon Of¬ 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 20515. 

Edward Carney Director of Public Information for the 
National Association of the Deaf, furnished me information 
on a deaf truck owner in Maryland who may lose his truck. 
Apparently some trucking company owners are afraid of 
punitive action by the USDOT if they let contracts to this 
deaf man in violation of Interstate Commerce rules. This 
deaf truck owner cannot generate sufficient income to meet 
the payments. Strange as it seems, Maryland allows the deaf 
to drive in Maryland only. 

Another deaf truck driver, according to Mr. Carney, lives 
in Texas. That deaf man graduated from Carroll Watkins 
Driving Education School in Arlington, Texas, and he also 
has run afoul of the Interstate Commerce Commission regu¬ 
lation. Unfortunately, he did not know prior to the Carroll 
Watkins School that Texas does not allow the deaf to drive 
trucks or buses. Texas has adopted USDOT regulations. 

We, the deaf, are running up against a stone wall of ignor¬ 
ance. If we want to break down that stone wall, letters to 
representatives and senators in Congress may help. 

Bombard Congress with letters of support for our truck 
drivers. 

Bombard the United State Department of Transportation 
with letters protesting the unwarranted discrimination against 
our deaf truck drivers. 

Bombard the American Trucking Association with letters 
rejecting their stand in denying the deaf truck driver the 
right to make trucking a livelihood. 

Bombard your representatives in Congress with letters to 
change the ruling concerning the deaf truck drivers who 
have been frustrated by USDOT. 

Have your relatives—brothers, sisters, parents, grandpar¬ 
ents, aunts, uncles, cousins and many friends sympathetic to 
the deaf’s cause—bombard the above named organizations in 
support of the deaf truck driver. 
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Or prepare a petition to be signed by many—hundreds or 
thousands if possible—NOT from the deaf alone, from every 
locality in every state of the union. The petition could read 
as follows: 

“We, the undersigned petitioners, urge you as our repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, to block, detain and discourage the 
United States Department of Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the American Trucking Associa¬ 
tions from discriminating against our deaf truck drivers who 
are trying to make an honest livelihood from the remaining 
few high paying professions still available to the hearing 
impaired. 

“Thirty-eight states favor the deaf truck driver but the 
deaf are finding it very difficult to obtain permission to use 
our interstate highways for business purposes because the 
three governing bodies stand in the way blocking our people. 

“We urge you to suspend the ruling, permitting our hear¬ 
ing impaired truck drivers to use the interstates while Con¬ 
gress investigates. 

“Deaf truck drivers used our interstates safely for many 
years prior to the ruling written in 1951. Evidence can be 
obtained by writing the National Association of the Deaf or 
phoning 301-587-1788.” 

I will do my part in getting such petitions written and 
signed. You should do your part in your locality. Schools for 


the deaf throughout the country should help in getting the 
petition started. 

The National Center for Law and the Deaf needs your 
help in bombarding Congress with letters in support of our 
deaf truck drivers. 

The address of the U. S. Department of Transportation, 
the American Trucking Associations and the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission: 

United States Department of Transportation, Washington, 
D. C. 20590. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 12th Street and Consti¬ 
tution Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 20423. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

The names and addressess as of your representatives in 
Congress are readily available in your own locality. 

I would suggest the USDOT, the American Trucking Associ¬ 
ations and the Interstate Commerce Commission would be 
most impressed by personal letters; the petitions, most ef¬ 
fective with Congressional representatives. 

United we stand. Divided we fall. 

Failing is what the USDOT is hoping for. We must show 
them we mean business. 

Interstate trucking is business. 


Humphreys Appoints Task Force To Evaluate Office Of Deafness 
And Communicative Disorders 


Robert R. Humphreys, commissioner 
of rehabilitation services in the Rehab¬ 
ilitation Services Administration, has 
appointed a Task Force to evaluate the 
Office of Deafness and Communicative 
Disorders, the first time this has been 
done since its creation in 1971. The 
first meeting was held in Washington, 
January 25, 1979. 

The ODCD had its beginnings in 1945 
when the old Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, responding to consumer de¬ 
mands for national leadership in voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation of the deaf, appoint¬ 
ed Boyce R. Williams to a staff position 
in Washington. The appointment was 
to a common staff position of the time, 
consultant or specialist, without refer¬ 
ence to a primary mission on behalf of 
the communicatively impaired. 


The first seven years were devoted to 
developing working relations with pro¬ 
fessional and voluntary organizations 
serving the deaf and in studying VR or¬ 
ganizational setups, their service delivery 
techniques and effectiveness. At that 
time, the whole constellation of organi¬ 
zations and institutions serving the deaf 
presented such extreme parochialism as 
to curb the responsiveness of their pop¬ 
ulations to the very services that had 
been established for them. The real 
progress in these areas during these 
years laid the foundation for significant 
growth in subsequent years. 

In 1953, an assistant was appointed to 
help the single professional and one 
clerk. Although the office was upgrad¬ 
ed in 1971 and renamed the Office of 
Deafness and Communicative Disorders, 


staff was not increased. Indeed, one 
staff member was lost when he left 
ODCD and a government-wide hiring 
freeze prevented recruitment of a re¬ 
placement. Thus, the many innovative 
programs for the deaf originating in the 
RSA have been the work of two extra¬ 
ordinarily dedicated and effective pro¬ 
fessionals with the help of two secre¬ 
taries. The office continues to exist by 
executive order and could technically be 
abolished at any time. This is not likely 
to happen as Commissioner Humphreys, 
in setting up the special Task Force, has 
indicated he wants to strengthen the 
office and give it a firmer legal basis. 

Members of the Task Force expressed 
astonishment that so much had been 
done by such a small staff working with¬ 
out security, a voice in the budget or 
assistants. In contrast, the Office for 
the Blind and the Visually Handicapped, 
which was created at the same time, has 
eight professionals and three clerks and 
has authorization in the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Amendment of 1974 for 10 new 
positions. 

The Task Force is noteworthy in the 
annals of the deaf for inclusion of two 
prominent blind people: Eunice Fiorito, 
special assistant to the commissioner, 
who acted as chairperson, and Robert 
Winn, director, Bureau for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped. Their ex¬ 
perience and political know-how are 
contributing much to the task force’s 
work. Deaf members of the Task Force 
are Barbara Babbini-Brasel, Richard 
Johnson, Malcolm Norwood, Ernest Hair¬ 
ston, Eugene Petersen, A1 Pimentel, 
Frederick C. Schreiber and Ralph White. 
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Professional to staff new United Way funded program being established by 
a multifunction social service agency with a strong counseling program. Re¬ 
sponsibilities include community organization with other community services 
to assist them to make their services available to deaf persons and direct 
counseling with deaf persons and their families. Excellent Personnel Prac¬ 
tices. Masters Degree in Social Work, Psychology, Guidance or Vocational 
Counseling with a speciality in working with deaf persons and skill in recep¬ 
tive and expressive American Sign Language required. Experience highly 
desirable. Salary dependent on qualifications. Send resume or call for fur¬ 
ther information to Eugene Krauss, ACSW, Executive Director, Family 
Counseling Center, 1321 Walnut, Suite 200, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. (515) 288- 
9020. An equal opportunity employer. 
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Deaf New Zealanders Protest Lack Of TV Captioning 

By ROBERT SWAIN, Associate Feature Editor 

Rugged New Zealand, a land of dor¬ 
mant volcanoes, recently had a volcano 
blowing up in the government’s face, in 
form of an angry blast from the deaf 
community over the lack of official in¬ 
terest in offering captioned news and 
programs. The Minister of Broadcast¬ 
ing was bluntly told that this was an 
unpardonable affront to the deaf citi¬ 
zens of New Zealand, who number as 
many as 10,000, between 5,000 and 6,000 
of them born deaf. 

One of their respected leaders, John 
Hunt*, opened the battle by notifying 
the Minister of his refusal to renew the 
license for his color TV set because of 
the callous ignoring of the deaf by the 
government-sponsored Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration and a few other networks serv¬ 
ing the South Pacific area. He also de¬ 
manded a reduced license fee for the 
deaf—as granted to the blind. 

Mr. Hunt promptly got a taste of the 
maxim that sluggish bureaucracy moves 
swiftly when it feels its sacrosanct au¬ 
thority is being challenged. He received 
a registered letter warning him if he 
didn’t pay within 48 hours legal pro¬ 
ceedings would be instituted against him. 

He refused to be intimidated. Re¬ 
sponding to a summons, he went to 
Magistrate’s Court in Auckland, accom¬ 
panied by about 50 members of the New 
Zealand Association of the Deaf, in¬ 
cluding its president, Bruce V. McHattie. 

Several bore large placards carrying the 
war to the courthouse steps. 

The deaf, to their credit, turned the 
court hearing into a platform for pub¬ 
licizing their grievances, which were 
given wide—and sympathetic—coverage 
by the daily newspapers. The defense 
introduced a strongly worded letter from 
Dr. James Moody, senior lecturer in be¬ 
havioral science at the University of 
Ostago Medical School. Mincing no 
words, the doctor depicted the situation 
of the deaf person in New Zealand as 
the worst he had encountered in the 
civilized world. Denied of special serv¬ 
ices and assistance which other coun¬ 
tries offer as a matter of social com¬ 
mitment. He said not a single govern¬ 
ment agency kept a record of the deaf 
population, let alone the problems they 
faced. 

Most appalling, the deaf child entered 
and left the New Zealand school system 
without developing any ability to speak, 
read or write more than a few words, 

Dr. Moody pointed out. There was no 
alternative for the deaf boy or girl who 
failed to master the purely oral method. 

Dr. Moody charged the Government with 
having ignored repeated pleas of organi¬ 
zations of the deaf to introduce such al- 


•See DEAF AMERICAN, January 1978, "Deaf 
English Couple Emigrates to New Zealand— 
And Glad They Did.” 
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NEW ZEALAND LITIGANT—After the court hearing, John Hunt, left, poses outside Magistrate's 
Court In Auckland with members of the New Zealand Association of the Deaf. 
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ternatives as Total Communication in 
the schools for the deaf. He said pref¬ 
erence was always given to the advice 
of hearing educators of oralism. 

He accused the Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion of irresponsibility to the deaf. He 
dismissed the company’s excuses that it 
didn’t have the captioning equipment or 
the funds for the required staff. His 
personal inquiries, he told the court, 
had elicited the information that cap¬ 
tioning could be done easily and at a 
reasonable cost and that captioning ma¬ 
chines were available in New Zealand. 


In analyzing the ruling establishment’s 
indifference to the deaf, Dr. Moody said 
“ . . . the crux of the situation lay in the 
attitude typified by the Education De¬ 
partment and the Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, that deafness was somehow not a 
handicap but was due to some sort of 
moral laxity that could be cured by hard 
work.” 

In ending his scathing letter, Dr. 
Moody joined Mr. Hunt, the defendant, 
in urging that “common justice” de¬ 
manded the waiving of the annual li¬ 
cense fee to the deaf, all or in part. 
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FINALLY... 


The High Quality TTY (TDD*) You Can Afford 



PORTA-TEL™ 
Package.. $399 

Includes rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
battery pack, recharger/adapter, 
emergency battery case, dust cover, 
and instruction manual 

Hard vinyl protective carrying case . . . $25.00 

Free shipping and handling 
in the continental U.S. 
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Member of: 

National Association of the Deaf 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
The International Association of 
Parents of the Deaf, Inc. 

The California Association of the 
Deaf, Inc. 


CONVENIENT NATIONWIDE FINANCING AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST** 

♦Telecommunications Device for the Deaf (24 months) 


Here’s proof that a really reliable, high quality TTY/TDD 
for deaf, hearing and speech impaired individuals is avail¬ 
able at an affordable price. PORTA-TEL™ uses the most 
advanced state-of-the-art microelectronics and sophisti¬ 
cated solid-state circuitry to provide extremely reliable, 
trouble-free telephone communications. 

Operates from any telephone. Rechargeable batteries allow 
you to take PORTA-TEL™ along with you to use at school, 
hotel or motel, office, store, even at a phone booth ... or 
plug it into regular house current for extended use at the 
same location, such as home or office. Only the PORTA- 
TEL’s three-way power system can provide you with 24- 
hour, 365-day reliability. 

For group demonstrations: call or write SSI or your local 
distributor. 


• Compatible with all TTY/TDDs. 

• Easy to use. Lightweight and portable (no wires or at¬ 
tachments needed to the telephone). Just dial the num¬ 
ber, place the telephone handset onto the PORTA-TEL™, 
and start communicating. 

• Large, bright easy-to-read display using green letters . . . 
exclusive PORTA-TEL™ feature. 

• Only SSI offers fast, convenient nationwide service (all 
repairs completed within 72 hours of receipt) and a full 
one-year warranty. 

• Try the PORTA-TEL™ with no risk for 30 days. Compare 
with other TTY/TDD. If not totally satisfied, return 
within 30 days for a full money back refund. 

© Specialized Systems, Inc. 

11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. 7, 

San Diego, California 92121 
(714) 481-6000 • TTY (714) 481-6060 


Clip and mail to: Specialized Systems, Incorporated, 11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. #7, San Diego, CA 92121 

_PORTA-TELS @ $399.00_ 

_ Carrying cases @ $25.00 _ 

Sub Total _ 

California residents add 6% tax _ 

TOTAL _ 

□ Check/money order for full amount enclosed D 

□ I would like convenient 24-month financing, enclosed is my check for the 10% deposit.** 

□ C.O.D., enclosed is my check for 10%. I understand there is a $5.00 C.O.D. charge 

**Not available in Washington, DC or Arkansas. 

□ Mastercharge □ BankAmericard/VISA Card #-- 


Exp. date. 


Signature 


Name-- 

Address_:_Apt._ 

City __ State_Zip_Telephone ( ) 




The presiding magistrate, momentarily 
forgetting judicial impartiality, injected 
his personal opinion that he didn’t ac¬ 
cept all of Dr. Moody’s letter. He point¬ 
edly cited the doctor’s omission of the 
special classes for hearing impaired 
children and the availability of hearing 
aids. He hastened to say he wasn’t un¬ 
sympathetic to the deaf but it was not 
his function to criticize the broadcasters 
nor the government ministers. It was 
his duty, he emphasized, to uphold the 
law. He fined Mr. Hunt $50, plus costs 
$35 and ordered him to pay the $85 
solicitor’s fee. The deaf cramming the 
courtroom passed a hat around to help 
defray the costs. 

After the hearing, the deaf held a 
silent demonstration outside the court 
building. Mr. Hunt and Mr. McHattie 
termed the magistrate’s remarks as typi¬ 
cal of officialdom’s unconcern for the 
deaf. Mr. Hunt said, besides the cap¬ 
tioned programs, the Broadcasting Cor- 
oration could do a great deal of good 
by informing the general public about 
deafness and the role of deaf people in 
modern society. 

Mr. McHattie explained to newspaper 
reporters the considerable difference 
between the hard of hearing and the 
born deaf and the prelingual deaf, who 
have no comprehension of speech and 
for them hearing aids were of no value. 

The government was obviously taken 
aback over the resultant publicity. It 
rushed in with announcements that it 


was considering TV programs with sub¬ 
titles but, again, hedged by citing the ob¬ 
stacles involved. 

The Minister of Broadcasting remained 
unmoved. He flatly rejected a license 
discount Mr. Hunt had requested. His 
explanation: He didn’t want to set a 
precedent that would be seized upon by 
other special groups and thus undermine 
the broadcasting revenue. 

Another broadcaster, South Television, 
joined the Broadcasting Corporation in 
citing the high cost of captioned pro¬ 
grams. It said it had explored the pos¬ 
sibility of doing captions “but found it 
so complex and costly that it is beyond 
our resources.” However, it raised this 
slim hope: “We . . . would look at the 
possibility of obtaining from overseas a 
specialized programme for the deaf, al¬ 
though there were none immediately 
available. 

“We can look,” the network continued, 
“at some of the programmes and tech¬ 
niques for the deaf overseas. We are 
not talking about a vast audience, al¬ 
though it is a needy one.” 

South Pacific Television, in addition, 
claimed it would be distracting for the 
majority of viewers to have an interpre¬ 
ter sit next to the TV reader. An in¬ 
terpreter was once used on a TV pro¬ 
gram but his mustache drew complaints 
from lipreaders, it was recalled. 

Nevertheless, South Pacific sought to 
make amends by airwaving a documen¬ 
tary (uncaptioned) about hearing dis¬ 


orders right after Mr. Hunt’s court ap¬ 
pearance. The commentator remarked, 
“Appropriate at this time when a deaf 
New Zealander has been fined for re¬ 
fusing to pay the TV license because 
there weren’t any programmes for deaf 
people.” The documentary dealt with 
the various degrees of deafness—from 
the born deaf to the elderly too old to 
learn lipreading or to cope with a hear¬ 
ing aid. 

Unlike the broadcasters, the general 
public is more supportive of the need 
of captioned news and emergency TV 
announcements for the hearing impaired. 
The Quota Women’s Service Club, during 
the 1978 Deaf Awareness Week, circu¬ 
lated a petition urging the initiating of 
such services and had collected more 
than 14,000 signatures. 

Even though Mr. Hunt had succeeded 
in stirring public discussion over the 
issues he had raised, he knows the 
campaign for upholding the rights of 
the deaf citizens has just begun and 
would require singleminded determina¬ 
tion. Yet he is confident. In address¬ 
ing the deaf community, he sounded this 
rallying cry: “In the past we have faced 
the solid wall of indifference, though it 
is just beginning to crack and the snow¬ 
ball has started to roll. 

“But the battle is not over. With our 
great effort we will continue to fight 
against officialdom’s ignorance . . . for 
the betterment of the deaf people of 
New Zealand.” 




FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BARRIER FREE COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DEAF CAN NOW 
USE THE PHONE 


Phone-TTY.nc 


14-25 Plozo Rood, Fair Lown, N.J. 07410 
(201)796-5414 


PHONE -TTY M-1 
COUPLER 


ENJOY PROVEN AND RELIABLE 
EQUIPMENT 
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DE "SIGN" ITEMS 



Ladies French Cut Fashion T 


Description and Price List 

"T" Shirts . . . Red, Navy or Black ONLY. 

Size Range: Youth Small (6-8) Adult Small (34-36) 

Youth Med. (10-12) Adult Med. (38-40) 

Youth Lg. (14-16) Adult Lg. (42-44) 

Adult XL (46) 


$4.50 


50%-50% (poly-cotton) Ladies French Cut Fashion "T" Shirt. . . . $6.50 

Size range: Small (8-10); Medium (12-14); Large (16-18) 


PRICE INCLUDES: One (1) name-in fingerspelling on front of shirt. Each 
additional name . . . $1.00. All shirts will be lettered, as illustrated, with 
name up & down on left front of shirt . . . OR ... I SIGN DE"SIGN". 



DE 'SIGN” #1 


EXCELLENT FOR BOOKS, BEACH OR ALL PURPOSE "JUNK"! 
.ONLY $&.00 

A fashionable tan tote with dark brown lettering. 

Fantastic gift idea, tool 

Dimensions: 17" wide; 13" deep; straps-26" long. Completely washable. 

Each bag printed as illustrated and with American Manual 
Alphabet on reverse side. 



I Sign De"Sign M Shirt 



DE 'SIGN" #2 


ORDER FORM 


Shipping and handling charge: SI .00 per Item. Check must accompany order. No CODs. Offer good only In U.S.A. FLORIDA 
RESIDENTS MUST ADD 4% SALES TAX. Special discounts on 12 or more per Item. Write for prices. 


"T" Shirt* $4.50 

Youth Size* Adult Sizes 


or 

7 For 


SI6-8) Mil0-12) L(14-16) SI34-36) MI38-40) LI42-44) XL(46) Printed 1 Sign Shirt p r j c . 


Red 











Navy 











Black 












French Cut Fashion "T" Shirts 

Ladies $6.50 Color Lettering Name to be 

SI8-10) M(12-14) L06-18) Brown or White Printed Price 


Navy 








Red 







White 







Black 







Lt. Blue 








Tan 








Rust 




Mil 




Yellow 




L 




□ Visa or □ Master Chge. 

Card # _ 

Expiration Date _ 

Auth. Sig. _ 

SHIPPING ADDRESS (Please print) T D A 


Name _ 

Address_ 

City, State, Zip. 


_ TOTAL COST OF SHIRTS $ 

_ _ De"sign” Tote(s) #1 @ $6.00 each 

_ _ De"sign" Tote(s) #2 @ $6.00 each 

Florida Residents must add 4% sales tax 

Shipping & Handling @ $1.00 per item 
(Maximum charge $5.00 per order) 

SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: Total Enc | osed 


REV 1/1/79 


5884 Johnson Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 
305/963-5043 










Survey Indicates HCBA Deaf Graduates Successful 


Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
at Seymour, Tennessee, is an accredited 
high school serving students represent¬ 
ing a world-wide community. In 1971, 
deaf students were admitted to the 
academy for the first time. The five 
deaf students who originally enrolled 
were engaged in a pilot program which 
the academy entitled a “College Prepara¬ 
tory Program for Deaf Students.” These 
deaf students attended regular classes 
with hearing students and were inte¬ 
grated into the total program of the 
school. 

In the classroom, interpreters were 
provided for the deaf students and 
courses in language development and 
sign language were added to the school 
curriculum. With these courses open 
to the entire student body, many of the 
hearing students acquired the ability to 
communicate fluently in sign language. 
Faculty members were also eager to 
learn to sign and this contributed to the 
rapport that developed between students, 
teachers and interpreters. 

By the end of the 1976-77 school year, 
16 students had completed their work 
in the College Preparatory program at 
HCBA. All sixteen of these deaf stu¬ 
dents initially applied and were accepted 
at the college of their choice. Together 
they comprise a cosmopolitan world 
with representatives among them from 
three foreign countries and seven states 
of the United States. 

Within recent months a questionnaire 
was sent to each deaf graduate request¬ 
ing information regarding his academic 
work on the college level, his college ma¬ 
jor or career goal and the work which 
had been completed toward this goal. 
Thirteen of the 16 graduates responded 
to the questionnaire and this response 
provided an opportunity for an overview 
of the program since its beginning. 

Among the first graduates was a stu¬ 
dent from Kenya who has now received 
his bachelor’s degree from George Pea¬ 
body College in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and is currently working toward his M.A. 
degree in Educational Administration at 
the same school. He plans to return to 
Kenya upon completion of his studies 
in the United States to serve as an ad¬ 
ministrator of special education pro¬ 
grams. In the spring of 1977, he com¬ 
pleted an extensive research project in 
which he compared causes of deafness 
among school children in Kenya to the 
causes of deafness in children in the 
USA and Australia. This was the first 
research of its kind undertaken by a na¬ 
tive Kenyan. 

Two deaf graduates have completed 
three years of college. The first of 
these is studying counseling and deaf 
education at Dallas Baptist College in 
Dallas, Texas. The other student is a 
sociology major at Mobile College in 
Mobile, Alabama. His career goal is to 
become a pastor to the deaf, and he is 
now serving as minister to the deaf at 
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Mobile’s Springhill Baptist Church. 

Students from the program have en¬ 
rolled in training programs. Two of these 
have completed two year programs, one 
as a mortician and the other as a drafts¬ 
man. The mortician is employed in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and is aiming to¬ 
ward further education at the university 
level. The draftsman was seeking em¬ 
ployment at the time of the receipt of 
the questionnaire, and in the interim 
period was assisting his father with 
the management of a restaurant in 
Florida. 

A graduate enrolled at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in Washington, D.C., has not only 
completed two years toward her college 
degree but has expanded her educational 
career through a five-week course of 
study at the American Institute of 
Foreign Study in Madrid, Spain. She is 
now back at Gallaudet continuing her 
studies in the field of education. 

One student had completed a year of 
college work prior to enrolling in the 
Academy’s Deaf Program. Her academy 
work was designed to improve her fa¬ 
cility with future college courses. She 
is presently gaining valuable experience 
by working in the counselor’s office at 
the University of Alabama and she will 
use this as the foundation of her study 
program at the university in this field. 
She is especially interested in working 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
(RIT) will offer summer 1979 continu¬ 
ing education courses for and about the 
deaf. The following two courses are 
specifically designed for the deaf. 

Career Decision Making (June 4-July 
6) is for deaf people who need help in 
their present and future job goals. It 
will help them plan their career and 
life goals. 

Interpersonal Relationships on the Job 

(July 16-August 18) will develop an 
awareness of effective relationships be¬ 
tween an employer and an employee. 
Students will explore employer expecta¬ 
tions, how to interact with other work¬ 
ers, how to write reports and how to 
use company benefits. 


with deaf clients and helping the uni¬ 
versity to expand its services to deaf 
students. 

An Academy graduate from Malaysia is 
now studying at the Chattanooga State 
Technical Community College in Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee. He has completed 
one year of his work toward an account¬ 
ing major. 

Lee College in Texas was the choice 
of another graduate. She has completed 
one year of study. A member of the 
same Academy class enrolled briefly at 
the University of Tennessee in Knox¬ 
ville while also serving as a dormitory 
aide at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. 

Two of the most recent graduates are 
attending colleges in California. Pierce 
College in Woodman Hills, California, 
and Oklone College in Fremont offer 
majors in Deaf Education and engineer¬ 
ing that will assist these students in real¬ 
izing their career goals. 

The record attainment by all of these 
students is a recommendation for the 
validity of the effort which has been 
expended in establishing the Academy’s 
College Preparatory Program for the 
Deaf. The study also has provided an 
interesting indicator of the growth of 
interest in providing for the education 
of the deaf on the postsecondary level. 


Other courses for the deaf will include 

Applications, Resumes, and Interviews 
and Basic English Skills. 

In addition, Aspects of Deafness will 
focus on the psycho social implications 
of deafness; and Basic Communications 
will offer instruction in sign language. 
These are special courses offered for 
the hearing to help them understand the 
history and causes of deafness and some 
of the language problems of the deaf. 

For further information on these and 
other summer courses at RIT, contact 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Col¬ 
lege of Continuing Education, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, Rochester, New York 
14623 (716) 475-2142. 


IAPD To Convene In Denver 


The June 29, 30, and July 1, 1979 
Convention of International Association 
of Parents of the Deaf (IAPD) to be held 
in Colorado Springs is aimed at defin¬ 
ing what “A Family Is ” Prior to 
the start of the regular Convention, spe¬ 
cial short courses will provide in-depth 
study in areas of special interest to par¬ 
ents and professionals. They will be held 
concurrently 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. on 
Friday, June 28, 1979. 

Short courses planned for professionals 
will be presented by experts in the field 
and are geared to improving relationships 
with parents and providing special help 
to children. Topics include: Meeting 
Parents’ Needs . . . Communicating with 


Parent . . . Teachers as Student Coun¬ 
selors . . . Multi-handicapped Children. 
Participants will receive certificates from 
the Center for Continuing Education, 
Gallaudet College. 

Registration and a fee of $30.00 for a 
short course will be separate and apart 
from Convention Registration. Limited 
dormitory space is available. Costs for 
room and board depend on length of 
stay. Those taking short courses are en¬ 
couraged to stay for the entire Con¬ 
vention. 

For more information and Registra¬ 
tion Forms, phone or write IAPA, 814 
Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910, 
(301) 585-5400. 


RIT To Offer Summer Education Courses 
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AT LAST! 

AN INEXPENSIVE 
POCKET-SIZED TTY! 


Automated Data Systems, Inc. introduces the 
VIP Communicator ®, a new, low cost, pocket-sized 
TTY that is fully compatible with all existing TTYs y 
including models 15,28, and MCM. And it costs only * ^ 

$179.00 complete and ready to use! 

Use the VIP at home, at work, or slip it into your pocket or purse and 
i take it with you to the bank, the supermarket, or on a trip. You can 

% even use the VIP in a telephone booth! 

\\ The VIP costs so little that you can buy two VIPs (one for home and 

one for work or travel) for less than the cost of a single teletype from 
Pi most other manufacturers. And if you already have a TTY, the VIP will 

let you call home from anywhere whether it is for a casual conver¬ 
sation, to get the shopping list, or in case of an emergency. 


HERE ARE JUST SOME OF VIP'S FEATURES: 

• Sends and receives all letters, numbers, and punctuations 

• Automatic carriage return and line feed when calling persons who 
have printing TTYs. 

• Signal light for dial tone, busy, and ringing signals 

• Backspace and Clear display keys 

• Message repeat key for reviewing up to 45 characters 

• Warranted for not just one but for two full years'. 

• Shift and space keys on both the keyboard for table top operation 
and the side of the VIP for hand-held operation 


• The TALKING POCKET option which pins to your 
shirt, blouse, or lapel and lets you communicate 
( l with others face to face. When words are typed 

\ / on the VIP COMMUNICATOR, they appear on the 

_P X. TALKING POCKET as well. The other person 

f ] simply reads the words from your pocket. This is 

( Wrr 1 | very useful when talking to hearing persons since 
they often do not understand sign language. 

• The VIP comes complete with rechargeable batteries, AC 
adapter, telephone connectors, carrying case, and instruction 
booklet. The optional TALKING POCKET may be ordered 
separately. _____ 

_ -J _ AUTOMATED DATA SYSTEMS, INC. 
a |CJ |S| p.o. BOX 4062, MADISON, Wl 53711 

Telephone (608) 273-0707 (Voice or TTY) 


VIP ORDER FORM 


NAME ___ 

STREET___ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP _ 

□ I would like to order_VIP(s) at $179.00 each plus $2.00 for shipping 

□ I would like to order_TALKING POCKET(s) at $49.00 each 

(Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax) 

□ Enclosed is my check for_._dollars. 

□ Please bill my □ VISA □ MASTER CHARGE 

account for___dollars. 

Account Number ____—-- 


HOW TO USE THE VIP 



1. Pick up the phone... 



Exp. Date___ 

Signature____ 

□ Please send me more information on the VIP Communicator. 


4. Now you are ready to send and 
receive messages with your VIP. 


lie 










Philadelphia C C Interpreter Training Program: Immersion 


Community College of Philadelphia is 
presently sponsoring an Interpreter 
Training Program funded by the Nevil 
Trust. It began during the summer of 
1977 with three main objectives: 1) To 
upgrade beginning interpreters, 2) to 
train people with beginning skills in 
sign language to become interpreters 
and 3) to establish an A.A. degree cur¬ 
riculum in interpreting at the college. 

During the first year of the program 
at Community College of Philadelphia, 
it became apparent that the students who 
were learning to be interpreters needed 
more contact with the deaf people they 
were planning to serve than they were 
able to get within the confines of the 
classroom structure. To meet this need 
numerous activities were arranged. Many 
deaf persons were brought into the class¬ 
room as teachers and guest speakers. 
Field trips into the community were ar¬ 
ranged to clubs and social events of deaf 
Philadelphia. 

The student interpreters worked with 
deaf pupils attending CCP in both struc¬ 
tured tutoring situations and unstruct¬ 
ured socialization. Special workshops 
were conducted with nationally recog¬ 
nized leaders in the field of interpreting. 
These activities were in addition to the 
load of regular classroom work and yet 
still more needed to be done. 

What developed was the idea of a 
course in which the students would live 
with a deaf family for a weekend. It 
was named immersion because the basic 
concept is that the hearing person would 
be immersed in a natural environment 
of sign language. The goal of the new 
course was to bring students of sign 


language together with native deaf speak¬ 
ers of that language for the purpose of 
improving communication skills and in¬ 
creasing sensitivity to deafness. The 
principle is similar to that of foreign 
language students living in France or 
Spain, etc., in order to assimilate that 
culture. 

The first task in setting this up was 
to find suitable households in which the 
interpreter students would live for a 
weekend. The households being sought 
as resource sites were to have only deaf 
persons living in them so as to discour¬ 
age a student’s communicating with any 
available hearing person when frustrat¬ 
ed. They could be households of a sin¬ 
gle adult living alone or a large family 
containing members of various ages. 
Every household would be paid a small 
stipend for each weekend a student stay¬ 
ed there to cover expenses such as food, 
electricity, water, etc. 

The most desirable resource sites were 
those in which American Sign Language 
was the preferred mode of communica¬ 
tion and where the householders had an 
understanding of the importance of 
sharing their language with the future 
interpreters. Information about how to 
provide beneficial experiences for the 
interpreter students was provided to 
each household, but the foremost recom¬ 
mendation offered was for native ASL 
users not to alter their natural com¬ 
munication mode for this hearing per¬ 
son who would be visiting. 

In order to begin preparing a list of 
good resource sites for Immersion 1, a 
letter was sent to professionals work¬ 
ing in the field of deafness in the Phil¬ 


adelphia area explaining the course and 
asking that they approach deaf friends 
and acquaintances to tell them about this 
idea and recruit volunteers to share 
their homes. Of course, participation 
by deaf households was purely voluntary. 
Many of the deaf people in this area 
had already met the students in the In¬ 
terpreter Training Program when they 
visited the class or at a social event in 
the community, and so they felt more 
comfortable about agreeing to receive 
them in their homes. 

Word-of-mouth was the most success¬ 
ful means for developing resource sites 
during this first experimental period of 
Immersion and there soon was a list of 
brave people willing to experiment with 
us. The households varied from single 
adults living in an apartment to a fam¬ 
ily of six in a large house. Some of the 
deaf people invited friends to their 
house during the weekend or took the 
student to visit other deaf homes. They 
went shopping, to the clubs, bazaars, 
doctor’s offices and any other activity 
commonly done on a weekend. Old ac¬ 
quaintances became friends and new 
friendships were formed. 

A brief survey was conducted after 
all Immersion assignments were com¬ 
pleted. Most of the households found 
having an interpreter student stay in 
their homes “very enjoyable” or “en¬ 
joyable”; and all felt that the student 
had learned either “a lot about Ames- 
lan” or “something about Ameslan”; all 
would like to have an interpreter stu¬ 
dent stay with them again; and nobody 
had any serious problems during the 
student’s visit. 

The students unanimously agreed that 
it had been a very beneficial experience 
for them, despite initial reservations, 
and that they were very happy to have 
had the opportunity to participate in 
Immersion 1. 

In all there were many positive fac¬ 
tors involved with the institution of Im¬ 
mersion 1 . Students in the Interpreter 
Training Program were able to study 
ASL in a more natural environment than 
the classroom allows. They were able 
to gain a deeper insight into deafness 
and the deaf population they are going 
to work with in the future. Many deaf 
people were given the opportunity to 
share in the training of interpreters and 
to get to know them better. The rela¬ 
tionship between the deaf community 
and interpreters was given a boost and 
will, it is hoped, continue to grow in 
goodwill and understanding. 

We are now about to embark on a 
new semester in which Immersion 2 will 
be included. Feelings are optimistic 
that it will be an even better experience 
than Immersion 1 . And the future of 
interpreting services in the Philadelphia 
area can only be affected in a positive 
way because of the increased understand¬ 
ing between hearing interpreters and 
deaf consumers.—Eve Adelman West, 
Project Coordinator. 


Auto Insurance 
aft Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & _ 

Mcl ennan _ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2"648"6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP_ 
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CHECKMATE! 


i ij-i 


Bn 

"Loco" Ladner 


As Mary and I ventured on our third 
trip to Europe we decided to keep a 
day-by-day account of events: 

May 8—Flew to Hartford to visit 
friends and former coworkers at the 
American School where we had toiled 
for three years. First, we dropped in on 
the Gordon Clarkes as Gordon and I 
were the original “Odd Couple” at Gal- 
laudet College. 

May 9—Visits to the Commission for 
the Deaf’s new offices, the CCOSD of¬ 
fices and the Senior Citizens meeting. 
It was good to see so many friends look¬ 
ing well. 

May 10—Son Rich turned up from Yale 
University where he was doing research 
work in computer science during his sab¬ 
batical year. So all of us dropped in 
the American School to surprise our 
former coworkers. They did ndt look a 
day older since we left—probably be¬ 
cause we had left. Improvements con¬ 
tinue to be made at the school. 

Rich took us to his cabin to meet some 
of his friends. He hooked me up to a 
chess-playing computer at Yale. It was 
the first time I had played a non-human 
although some of my opponents had 
seemed subhuman. To confuse the com¬ 
puter, I opened with Bird’s Opening 
which is rarely used nowadays. I guess 
that was too much for the computer as 
I checkmated it in 30 moves. All goes to 
prove that computers do make mistakes 
on their own. 

May 11—Played another game with 
the computer which was now rigged to 
answer within one-minute time intervals 
instead of 30 seconds. This time after 
some 40 moves I managed to draw 
through repetition of moves. So Rich set 
the computer to finish the game by play¬ 
ing against itself. This it did for about 
half an hour and ended up by repeating 
the same moves six times. So we stop¬ 
ped the computer from breaking down 
from frustration. 

Later that day Rich drove us to Long 
Island to visit the Juan Fonts. Juan is 
the patron saint of American deaf chess 
players and Eleanor is no less a saint in 
her own way. They had donated prizes 
for the first American victory in Europe 
and also to the player scoring the most 
points for the team. 

Rich then took us to the J. F. Kennedy 
airport and there we met Mike Bienen- 
stock for the first time—a cocky little 
guy with a bush of hair and a Mark 
Twain mustache, loaded down with four 
pieces of baggage. Then Sam Dorsey 
of the walrus mustache turned up also 
loaded down. We felt rather naked with 
only two pieces of luggage but felt better 


as Mike handed out Lufthansa tote bags 
—gifts of the airline we were using. So 
off to Europe on an all-night flight. 
Sleep was impossible even with a dull 
movie being shown. 

May 12—Arrival in Munich on a cold 
drizzly day to be met by Herr Hock, a 
deaf German. With his help we took the 
bus downtown to the terminal. There 
awaiting us were Terry and Elaine Breck- 
ner who had arrived the day before. So 
to a nearby hotel for a good rest after 
eight hours in the air and six time zone 
changes. Later Dale Nichols showed up 
but his bag was temporarily lost. Mike, 
Terry and Dale played to decide the 
order at the tournament since I, out of 
respect to my seniority (senility?), chose 
the fourth board. 

May 13—After a restful night except 
for Dale and Sam who were locked out 
by Mike, we were ready for sightseeing. 
Herr Hock had volunteered to lead us 
around the city. Among the sights we 
took in were the Olympic Games site 
(1972), the celebrated dancers on the 
clock tower and the view from the top 
of the Olympic Tower. In the afternoon 
we visited the Club for the Deaf to be 
greeted warmly and feted with beer and 
cake. I gave a short speech expressing 
our appreciation for their hospitality 
and inviting them to America. 

May 14 (Sunday)—Herr Hock had de¬ 
cided to go with us on the train to Ober- 
stdorf and undertook to buy the tickets 
for all of us, which he did at a reduced 
rate as the ticket seller apparently as¬ 
sumed we were his dear “family.” He 
himself rode free, a privilege extended 
to all retired persons in Germany. Of 
course, we had to ride in the second 
class section but it was not crowded. 

After three hours of journeying 
through beautiful valleys we arrived at 
the quaint little town of Oberstdorf 
nestled amid the mighty Alps which 
were still covered with snow. The wea¬ 
ther was cool and drizzly and so it re¬ 
mained for the two weeks of our stay 
except for a day or two. 

A taxi took us to our pension or guest 
house. Our rooms were a bedroom with 
a wash basin, a sitting room and a small 
room with a tub and shower attachment. 
The toilet was down the hall. Outside 
our window we had a view of the Alps 
and of our landlord’s cows grazing in 
lush meadows. 

We were in time to attend the open¬ 
ing ceremonies at the nearby Hall of 
Congress. We were pleased to meet 
many whom we had become acquainted 
with in Bilbao two years ago. We greet¬ 
ed each other with the customary cheek 


to cheek hugs. Flags of the ICSC and 
of each participating country were rais¬ 
ed outdoors, speeches were made to wel¬ 
come us by the burgomeister, the presi¬ 
dent of the ICSC, and by Dr. Max Euwe, 
a former world champion and currently 
president of the FIDE which handles in¬ 
ternational competitions. Dr. Euwe was 
the one who managed to placate Bobby 
Fischer at the time of his match with 
Spassky for the world championship. A 
German woman interpreted the spoken 
speeches but in German sign language 
which we couldn’t comprehend at the 
time. 

Following this was a meeting of team 
captains to explain the rules and pro¬ 
cedures of the tournament. Time limit 
was set at 40 moves in 2 1/2 hours and 
16 moves an hour thereafter. One new 
rule surprised me. Players could not 
wear their hearing aids, probably to pre¬ 
vent coaching from the sidelines. There 
were a referee and two assistants to en¬ 
force the rules and to keep spectators 
outside the roped in area of play. The 
drawing for rounds found us facing East 
Germany in the first round. 

May 15—No hot water for shaving but 
we got a breakfast of rolls, jelly, liver- 
wurst and good coffee to compensate. 
The East German captain gave me his 
pennant while I pinned him with the 
NAD lapel emblem. East Germany was 
reported very strong and proved it with 
a 4-0 whitewash of our team. My op¬ 
ponent got a pawn up in the middle 
game and finally pushed this to a queen 
despite all my efforts to prevent it. At 
other tables Hungary devoured Holland, 
3 1/2-1/2; Spain swamped Sweden, 4-0; 
Bulgaria opened defense of its title by 
3 1/2-1/2 over West Germany. Yugo¬ 
slavia drew a bye as there were nine 
teams. Portugal failed to show up and 
was scratched. So began our chess edu¬ 
cation in international play! We started 
play daily at 8:30 and all games not fin¬ 
ished were adjourned at 1:30. They 
were resumed at 8 p.m. The lunches and 
dinners at the Hall of Congress restau¬ 
rant were always delicious and sumpt¬ 
uous. The beer was superb. 

May 16—Holland was supposed to be 
one of the weak teams yet trounced us 
3 1/2-1/2. I held a winning position un¬ 
til a weak pawn move opened a hole in 
my dike and it was too big for me to hold 
back the flood. 

Meanwhile Terry was down to his lone 
King while his opponent held King, rook 
and pawn. This he advanced to the last 
rank and snatched up his queen to put 
it down. As his hand was coming down 
he stared in horror at the board. The 
exchange of pawn for queen created a 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 
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stalemate and Terry escaped with a draw. 
What a ribbing the Dutchman took from 
his teammates! Hurrah for Terry for 
not giving up! 

Yugoslavia started its drive to the title 
with 4-0 over Sweden; Spain and West 
Germany split, 2-2, as did Bulgaria and 
East Germany. 

May 17 was a day of rest from chess. 
Two buses carried players, wives and 
others to nearby Austria. All of us got 
off for a hike along a gorgeous gorge 
through cleft rocks and forests. As if 
this was not enough exercise. Dale and I 
played a round of golf at a nearby course 
which was apparently designed by a beer 
boozer. The last five holes were 5-5-5-3- 
5-5. I managed to stagger in ahead of 
Dale by a couple of strokes but refuse 
to reveal my score. 

That night movies of previous tourna¬ 
ments were shown and soon put us to 
sleep. Watching wood pushers staring 
at chess boards for hours is a sure cure 
for insomnia. 

May 18—Sam took my place at the 
fourth board but fared no better as we 
went down to Hungary, 4-0. Only Terry 
had a good position but failed to take 
advantage of it. I bought a deck of cards 
which instead of a Jack, had a B. So 
Mike, Dale, Mary and I often played 
bridge and Hearts almost every night. 

Yugoslavia 3, West Germany 1; Spain 
3 1/2; East Germany 1/2; Bulgaria 3, 
Holland 1. 

May 19—Our team had its bye so we 
were free to roam the village, visit the 
museum, the zoo, or shop. Spain de¬ 
feated Holland 3-1, West Germany 3 
1/2, Sweden 1/2, Yugoslavia 3 1/2- 1/2 
over East Germany; Bulgaria and Hun¬ 
gary split, 2-2. At this stage Spain led 
with 12 1/2 points; Yugoslavia had 10 1/2 
as did Bulgaria; Hungary 9 1/2. 

May 20—Sam continued to play in my 
place. Bulgaria took 3-0 lead over us 
while Terry’s game was adjourned. We 
helped him analyze it and it is a win no 
matter if his opponent made the best 
moves! However, in the actual resump¬ 
tion, Terry moved his King onto the 
wrong square and the best he could gain 
was a draw. Too bad, but this is excus¬ 
able under the circumstances of pres¬ 
sure and inexperience. 

During the course of play, Dale in¬ 
formed me that his Bulgarian opponent 
had made an illegal castling move. He 
moved first his rook, then his king, us¬ 
ing the same hand. I protested to the 
referee about this illegal procedure but 
he refused to allow the protest. He mere¬ 
ly warned the player not to do it again 
and allowed the castled move to stand. 
Since we did not have a copy of FIDE 
rules with us and the only one on hand 
was printed in German, we were unable 
to convince the referee that the castling 
procedure was illegal. But the very 
next time it happened the Bulgarian was 
penalized and was so upset that he lost 
the game. 

Other results: Hungary and Spain had 
four draws to split, 2-2; Yugoslavia 3 1/2 
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over Holland 1/2; East Germany 3 1/2, 
Sweden 1/2. 

May 21—Mass at the village church fol¬ 
lowed by a bus trip through parts of Aus¬ 
tria and Bavaria. At the Austrian bord¬ 
er our group was almost barred because 
several did not bring their passports. 
But we finally were allowed to proceed. 
After lunch at an inn, we visited a Ba¬ 
varian prince’s magnificent castle and 
grounds. We were astonished at the 
number of tourists at that time of the 
year. 

May 22—We were up against Spain 
which expected to smash us, 4-0, to en¬ 
hance its title chances; however, we 
made our best showing of the tournament 
by garnering a win and a draw for 1 1/2 
points. Dale scored the very first Amer¬ 
ican victory. Meanwhile I held a strong 
position over my opponent and expected 
to win. As the clock ticked away the 
precious seconds I managed to make my 
40th move in time but the hasty moves 
proved my undoing. The game was ad¬ 
journed and analysis showed I had a lost 
game provided my opponent made the 
best moves. As it turned out, he didn’t 
find the winning moves and I escaped 
with a draw. Whew! So we had a moral 
victory over Spain, although losing 2 1/2- 
1 1/2. West Germany upset its neigh¬ 
bor East Germany by 3-1; Yugoslavia 
over Holland, 2 1/2-1 1/2, and Sweden 
3-1 over Holland. 

May 23—Another tough match, this 
time against Yugoslavia. I held a win¬ 
ning position but through a stupid move 
I threw away the win and lost. This gave 
Yugoslavia a clean sweep over us. Spain 
won a critical match over Bulgaria, 2 1/2- 
1 1/2. Hungary defeated Sweden, 2 1/2- 
1 1/2, and West Germany lambasted Hol¬ 
land, 4-0. 

May 24—Another free day as the ICSC 
Congress held its business meeting. I 
was one of the 25 delegates as we elected 
a new president and other officers. I 
passed around NAD brochures and also 
said that we may put in a bid for the 
1984 Individual Championship Tourna¬ 
ment. The next Individual Champion¬ 
ship will be held in Amsterdam, Holland, 
in 1980 and the team championship in 
Spain in 1982. 

West Germany invited the U.S. to 
send a six-man team to a tournament in 
1980 and stated that it would come to 
America in 1981. I could not accept the 
invitation as I would have to consult 
with the NAD Chess Committee first. 
Something for us to think about and re¬ 
ply before December of this year. I 
urged the Dutch chairman to holds its 
tournament in late July or August to 
give us time to select our champion at 
the NAD Convention Tournament in 
July 1980. 

May 25—We had hoped to pick up 
points on Sweden but the best we could 
do was to get a draw. I was in a losing 
position and down a piece but made a 
surprise attack on my opponent’s posi¬ 
tion with the sacrifice of another piece. 
This forced a perpetual check and thus 
a draw. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia played 


a critical match to come out even, 2-2; 
Hungary 2 1/2 over West Germany 1 1/2; 
East Germany 4-0 over Holland. 

May 26—The final round began with 
Spain needing a 4-0 score for first place. 
But Yugoslavia held out, 2-2, to win the 
title. I managed to defeat my West Ger¬ 
man opponent for a 3-1 score in our team 
match. Bulgaria took third place with 
3 1/2-1/2 over Sweden. East Germany 
and Hungary, 2-2. So the final stand¬ 
ings are: 


1. Yugoslavia 24 1/2 

2. Spain 21 1/2 

3. Bulgaria 21 

4. Hungary 20 

5. West Germany 18 1/2 

6. East Germany 17 1/2 

7. Sweden 9 1/2 

8. Holland 7 1/2 

9. USA 4 


It was a well conducted tournament 
with good sportsmanship exhibited by the 
players whether they won or lost. It 
seems to me that our main weaknesses 
lie in the middle game and ending as 
we held our own in the opening up to 
a certain point. Our opponents opened 
very carefully and simply waited for 
us to make a weak move or to set up an 
inferior position. Then they would ex¬ 
ploit these weaknesses. Also, we some¬ 
times did not analyze a move or position 
with enough care to avoid creating a 
weakness. Some of our moves were 
downright blunders. With more compe¬ 
tition and study our young players can 
develop into better players. By 1982, 
we should be sending a stronger team 
to Spain and move up in the standings. 

May 26—Most of us took the ski lift 
to the top of a nearby mountain for a 
panoramic view of Oberstdorf and the 
surrounding mountains. We encountered 
snow and shivered in our inadequate 
clothing. 

At the banquet that evening the play¬ 
ers presented gifts to various officials 
as is the custom. We had gifts from our 
respective home states to present and 
also from the NAD Chess Committee. 
Our prize for ninth place was a silver- 
plated platter suitably engraved as the 
donation of the West German Sports 
Club of the Deaf. The American team 
presented me with a wood carving of an 
Alpine mountain climber as a reward 
for my efforts as organizer and team 
captain. Finally, all the team captains 
went outside and lowered the ICSC 
flag. It was then presented to the Dutch 
team captain to be used in the next 
tournament in 1980. So far into the 
night we toasted one another with steins 
of German beer. 

After the tournament Mike, Mary and 
I took a leisurely tour of West Germany, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden via train, 
Hertz rental auto and boat. We had 
some amusing incidents along the way 
but these will have to be told another 
time. 
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Introducing the New 
Micon MCM/P 



THIS IS THE NEW MICON MCM/P <MANUAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MODULE PRINTER ) . IT REPRODUCES A COMPLETE PRINTED 
MESSAGE O'vER ANY STf^OARO TELEPHONE LINE WITHOUT 
THE NEED FOR A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. OVER 900 MES¬ 
SAGES OF THIS LENGTH CAN EE RECEIVED ON A SINGLE 
ROLL OF THIS THERMAL "RIBONLESS" PAPER. BUT MOST 
IMPORTANT, THE MCM/P PROVIDES A FULL COMPLE ft NT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS CAPABILITIES FOR THE DEAF THAT 
A3 EASY TO OPERATE AS A STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
OR TELEPHONE FEATURES INCLUDE STATUS SIGNALLING 
FOR DIAL TONE, PHONE RINGING AND BUSY, AUTOMATIC 
LINE CONTROL FOR CARRIAGE RETURN AND FEED TO TTY'S 
AND FAIL-SAFE STATUS LIGHTS. BOTH A RECHARtlAELE 
PORTABLE VERSION AND A STATIONARY VERSION WITH 
AUTOMATIC ANSWERING ARE AVAILABLE. 


MICON 


MCM-P 


LINE STATUS 


POWER ON 


OFF 


Please send me full facts on your □ MCM/P □ MCM/DD □ MCM/D 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _:__ 

CITY_ 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


□ TTY □ VOICE 



fiO MICON INDUSTRIES 

W 252 Oak Street • Oakland, California 94607 • (415) 763-6033 






SIGN 

LANGUAGE 

STORE 


8613 Yolanda P.O. Box 4440 
Northridge, California 91328 
TTY and VOICE-Dial (213) 993-SIGN 
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110 SCHOOL SURVIVAL SIGNS 
Mini sign language dictionaries. Schools. 
No. 265 . 10 for S.90 
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SIGN LANGUAGE CALENDAR - 1979 
Months, days, dates ail pictured in signs. 
No. 244 .$3.95 
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thesaurus! 

1 Of USEFUL SIGNS 1 
AN0 SYNONYMS 1 
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SIGN LANGUAGE THESAURUS 
2500 photos of signs and synonyms 
No. 246 .$17.95 



SIGN LANGUAGE 
Excellent basic text. Conversational. 
No. 159.$11.65 


Catalogue Of Programs Captioned For Hearing Impaired 
Issued By The Public Television Library 


A complete catalogue of programs cap¬ 
tioned for the hearing impaired and 
available for sale or rent on 3/4-inch 
“U” video-cassette has been published 
by The Public Television Library, a de¬ 
partment of the Public Broadcasting 
Service. The 113 individual programs 
announced in the catalogue are also 
available for sale on other videotape for¬ 
mats, such as Betamax and VHS. 

The captioned program booklet lists 
40 different subject headings under 
which programs may be located and in¬ 
cludes an alphabetical title index which 
gives program specifications and con¬ 
tent descriptions. 

Among the public television series 
represented in the captioned program 
collection are Julia Child’s THE FRENCH 
CHEF and the ZOOM series for children 
in the 7-12 year age group. Several pro¬ 
grams from the NOVA science series, in¬ 
cluding “The Plutonium Connection” and 
“What Price Coal?” are also available. 

Individual titles announced includes 
GUESS WHO’S PREGNANT?, the out¬ 


standing documentary on teenage preg¬ 
nancy produced by WTTW-TV in Chi¬ 
cago; THE SILENT MINORITY, an ex¬ 
ploration of some of the myths about 
deafness produced by WHA-TV in Mad¬ 
ison, Wisconsin; and GOING PAST GO: 
AN ESSAY ON SEXISM, an investiga¬ 
tion of the social, political and economic 
effects of sexism, produced by KOCE- 
TV in Huntington Beach, California. 

Two performance specials, THE LIT¬ 
TLE THEATRE OF THE DEAF (produc¬ 
ed by the Nebraska ETV Network) and 
ROCK GOSPEL (produced by WETA-TV 
in Washington, D.C.), do not carry cap¬ 
tions but employ the use of sign lang¬ 
uage and were produced specifically for 
a hearing impaired audience. 

The catalogue is available free of 
charge to organizations and individuals 
interested in purchase or rental of cap¬ 
tioned programs for non-commercial use. 
Please direct requests to Captioned Pro¬ 
grams, The Public Television Library, 
475 L’Enfant Plaza S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20024. 


Letter To The Editor 

Dear Editor: 

A series of simulated experiences is 
required of normally hearing students 
in the Introduction to Deafness course 
at the University of Tennessee. The goal 
of this course is to observe situations as 
they may appear from a deaf person’s 
point of view. One experience requires 
the student to watch a one hour TV 
drama; identify the characters and plot; 
then compare with a friend who saw the 
same program with sound. The descrip¬ 
tion of these student’s feelings show 
their sensitivity toward the handicap 
that may be imposed by deafness. The 
following poem was written by Sandy 
Baily, a senior, majoring in Elementary 
Education with a collateral in Special 
Education. 

Watching TV is really a bore, 

When you can’t hear Cosell giving the 
score, 

And the music that tells you a bomb’s 
goin’ to blow 

And you start laughing “How did you 
know?” 

Sure we get interpreters for our use 

With Sunday church services and the 
6 o’clock News, 

Which is great if you’re religious and 
like the weather galore 

But what about football, Barretta and 
more? 

I mean guessing the plot just “ain’t” 
fun 

And cheering “ain’t” good if you don’t 
know who won, 

And once, oh just once, I wish I 
could tell 


Whether Carol Burnett’s singing or 

doing Tarzan yells. 

People get mad with those circles on 
screens 

’Cause they can’t tell what the sign 
language means, 

But just take off their volume controls 
and you’ll see 

Two million people yelling, “You’re 
discriminating me!” 

So you can have my color and 20-inch 
screens 

If you’ll just let me know what that 
story means, 

’Cause watching TV just “ain’t” fun 

When you’re still guessing—and the 
picture is done! 

—Sandy Bailey 

William E. Woodrick, Director 
Orientation to Deafness Program 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


NAD Fees (Annual) 

Individual Membership_$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership __ 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation_25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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1978 Sports Calendar 

February 16—C o 11 e g e Basketball 
(men), Western Maryland College at Gal- 
laudet College 

February 16-17—Eastern Schools Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament (boys), West Virginia 
School 

February 17—Bowling Classic, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio 

February 17—College Basketball (wom¬ 
en), Gallaudet College at John Hopkins 
University 

February 20—College Basketball (wom¬ 
en), Coppin State College at Gallaudet 
College 

February 20—C o 11 e g e Basketball 
(men), Mary Washington College at Gal¬ 
laudet College 

February 21—College Swimming Meet 
(Women), Catholic University at Gallau¬ 
det College 

February 22—C o 11 e g e Basketball 
(men), Southeastern University at Gal¬ 
laudet College 

February 23-24—Eastern Schools Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament (girls), Model Sec¬ 
ondary School (Washington, D.C.) 

February 24—Bowling Classic, Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin 

February 24—C o 11 e g e Basketball 
(men), University of District of Colum¬ 
bia at Gallaudet College 

February 24-25—Atlantic Coast Deaf 
Sports Club’s Bowling Tournament, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

February 27—C o 11 e g e Basketball 
(Women), Mary Washington College at 


Gallaudet College 

February 27—Prep Basketball (boys), 
Wisconsin at Whitney-Young 
March 1-3—Midwest Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
March 2-4—Central Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Indianapolis, Indiana 
March 2-3—Gallaudet College Invita¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

March 9-11—Eastern Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, (Pelican) New York 
City, New York 

March 11—Bowling Classic, Burnie, 
Maryland 

March 17—Bowling Classic, (DAD), 
Detroit, Michigan 

March 17—Bowling Classic, (10-Pin 
Club), Chicago, Illinois 
March 24—Bowling Classic, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

March 24—Bowling Classic, Aurora, 
Illinois 

March 24-25—Atlantic Coast Deaf 
Sports Club’s Bowling Tournament, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
March 29-31—AAAD National Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Houston, Texas 
March 31—Bowling Classic, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

April 7—Bowling Classic, (CCD), Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois 

April 7—Bowling Classic, Glen Burnie, 
Maryland 

April 20-22—G r e a t Lakes Bowling 
Tournament, Rochester, New York 
April 20-22—American Deaf Women’s 


Bowling Tournament, Rochester, New 
York 

April 21-22—Mixed Singles Bowling 
Classic, West Covina, California 
April 28—Bowling Classic, Minneap¬ 
olis, Minnesota 

May 4-6—Eastern Association’s Bowl¬ 
ing Tournament, Hartford, Connecticut 
May 4-6—ACDWBA Bowling Tourna¬ 
ment, Hartford, Connecticut 
May 5—B o w 1 i n g Classic, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

May 13—Bowling Classic, Glen Burnie, 
Maryland 

May 19—Bowling Classic, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

May 19-20—Ohio State Bowling Tour¬ 
nament, Dayton, Ohio 
May 25-27—P a c i f i c Coast Bowling 
Tournament, San Francisco, California 
May 25-27—C e n t r a 1 States Bowling 
Tournament, Chicago, Illinois (CCD) 
May 26-27—Dixie Bowling Tournament, 
Mobile, Alabama 

4th Annual Houston Invitational 
Basketball Tournament 

Dallas 91, San Antonio 18 
Lafayette 2, North Little Rock 0 
(forfeit) 

Houston 69, Beaumont 19 
San Antonio 2, North Little Rock 0 
(forfeit) 

Beaumont 37, San Antonio 19 
Dallas 104, Lafayette 22 
Houston 74, MECD (Jackson) 40 
MECD (Jackson) 95, Lafayette 23 
Houston 57, Dallas 35 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


Boys Prep Basketball 

Kentucky 54, St. Rita 31 
Indiana 50, OhioJ27 
Kentucky 90, Tennessee 73 
Alabama 79, Tennessee 54 
Kentucky 80, Indiana 63 
St. Mary’s 67, Rome 48 

Girls Prep Basketball 

Kentucky 46, Indiana 13 

Prep Swimming 
Tennessee 183, Kentucky 115 
1979 AAAD 

Basketball Tournaments 

February 23 and 24—Farwest (FAAD) 
Tournament, Los Angeles, California 
March 1 to 3—Northwest (NWAAD) 
Tournament, Salem, Oregon 
March 1 to 3—Midwest (MAAD) Tour¬ 
nament, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
March 1 to 3—Southwest (SWAAD) 
Tournament, Metairie, Louisiana 
March 2 and 3—Southeast (SEAAD) 
Tournament, Washington, D. C. 

March 2 to 4—Central (CAAD) Tour¬ 
nament, Indianapolis, Indiana 
March 9 to 11—East (EAAD) Tourna¬ 
ment, New York 

March 28 to 31—AAAD National Tour¬ 
nament, Houston, Texas 

2nd Annual Mason-Dixon Girls 
Basketball Tournament, 
Florida School 

Virginia 34, Alabama 23 

Mississippi 39, Louisiana 24 

North Carolina 44, Kentucky 36 

Florida 45, Georgia 40 

South Carolina 67, Virginia 36 

Louisiana 48, Alabama 26 

Georgia 38, Kentucky 34 

South Carolina 34, Mississippi 32 

North Carolina 50, Florida 34 

Virginia 40, Louisiana 32 

Georgia 39, Virginia 27 

Mississippi 64, Florida 58 

North Carolina 42, South Carolina 41 

Standings: 

1st Place—North Carolina 
2nd Place—South Carolina 
3rd Place—Mississippi 
4th Place—Florida 
5th Place—Georgia 
Special Awards: 

Traveling Trophy—North Carolina 
Most Rebounds in one game—Olivia 
Chambers, Georgia 

Most Rebounds for the Tournament— 
Olivia Chambers, Georgia 
Most Points in one game—Anita Lock- 
hard, Mississippi 

Most Points for the Tournament—An¬ 
ita Lockhart, Mississippi 
Most Outstanding Players: 

1st Round—Joyce Houghton, Florida 
2nd Round—Karren Reid, South Carolina 
3rd Round—Anita Lockhart, Mississippi 
Sportsmanship (Team)—Kentucky 
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Most Valuable Player—Karen Reid, 
South Carolina 

All Tournament Team: 

1. Joyce Hougton, Florida 

2. Laura Bowman, Florida 

3. Karen Reid, South Carolina 

4. Anita Lockhart, Mississippi 

5. Joyce Grubb, Kentucky 

6. Libby Philippe, Louisiana 

7. Olivia Chambers, Georgia 

8. Bobbie Mitchell, North Carolina 

9. Daphne Wright, North Carolina 

10. Della Stephans, South Carolina 

27th Annual Mason-Dixon Boys 
Basketball Tournament, 
South Carolina School 

Mississippi 62, Virginia 61 
Tennessee 65, Louisiana 52 
South Carolina 43, Georgia 38 
North Carolina 60, Alabama 49 
Florida 77, Tennessee 44 
Kentucky 71, Mississippi 51 
Georgia 71, Louisiana 59 
Virginia 51, Alabama 36 
Georgia 64, Mississippi 49 
Virginia 74, Tennessee 52 
Kentucky 64, South Carolina 39 
Florida 81, North Carolina 64 
Georgia 77, Virginia 71 


North Carolina 75, South Carolina 46 

Florida 58, Kentucky 57 

Standings: 

1st Place—Florida 
2nd Place—Kentucky 
3rd Place—North Carolina 
4th Place—South Carolina 
5th Place—Georgia 
6th Place—Virginia 

Special awards: 

Team Sportsmanship—Alabama 

Most Valuable Player—Joey Manning, 
Florida 

Free Throw Champion—John McCall, 
Georgia 

Lewellyn Traveling Trophy—Florida 

Cheerleading Awards: 

1st Place—Florida 
2nd Place—Tennessee 
3rd Place—Virginia 

All Tournament Team: 

1. Joey Manning, Florida 

2. Tom Krohn, Florida 

3. Oscar Hamilton, Kentucky 

4. Bernard Floyd, Georgia 

5. Stacey Rogers, North Carolina 

6. Thomas Helms, Virginia 

7. Roger McQueary, Kentucky 

8. Douglas Stevens, South Carolina 

9. David Hamilton, Kentucky 

10. Eddie Hernandez, Florida 

1980 Tournament Host: Alabama 
School 

May 4-6—Atlantic Coast Deaf Wom¬ 
en’s Bowling Tournament, Hartford, 
Connecticut 




GALLAUDET TODAY is 
quarterly magazine of 
Gallaudet College. It is also 
a window on the world of 
deafness, presenting issues, 
concerns, and timely 
reporting of events of 
interest to the deaf community 
and its friends. 

Yearly subscriptions are $3.00 in the 
United States and $4.00 elsewhere. 

To order, return the attached form with 
your check to Gallaudet Today, Alumni/ 
Public Relations Office, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

PImm antar a subscription to Gallaudot Toda> for: 
Nama: 

Straat sddrass: 

City 

My chock to covar a_ona-yoar subscription; 

_two-yaar subscription is andoaad. 
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American: 15—13, 0—15, 11—15 
Washington College: 15—9, 15—4 
Philadelphia College: 

of Pharmacy: 15—6, 8—15, 15—9 
Hartford: 15—3, 15—2 
Charles: 15—7, 15—8 
UMBC: 15—8, 9—15, 15—11 
Howard: 15—7, 11—15, 12—15 
American: 13—15, 11—15, 11—15 
Boys Prep Basketball 
Kentucky 70, Ohio 26 
Minnesota 77, South Dakota 43 
Kansas 74, Oklahoma 34 
Kansas 72, Missouri 65 
St. Rita 73, Indiana 71 


Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

NEW ZEALAND: John Hunt, vice- 
president of the Auckland Deaf So¬ 
ciety, was fined for failing to pay TV 
license fee. The deaf have requested 
a reduction in TV license fee but the 
government would not grant such a re¬ 
duction because it was afraid that other 
special groups would ask for the same 
reduction. Besides, the government be¬ 
lieved that captioning was too expen¬ 
sive and the use of interpreter next 
to broadcaster would be distracting to 
the majority of viewers (comment: in 
other words, does the government want 
to protect the hearing against the deaf?) 

At the court where Mr. Hunt was 
fined, there was a demonstration. It 
was also publicized in newspapers and 
on television. (New Zealand Deaf News, 
September 1, 1978) (See complete story 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

SWEDEN: Last spring, Per Eriksson be¬ 
came the first deaf dentist in Sweden. 
He works part-time at the school for 
the deaf in Orebro and spends the rest 
at a public dental clinic. 

NORWAY: The Oslo club of the deaf, 
Oslo Doveforening, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary last November. Lars Havs- 
tad, one of the first deaf foreigners hold¬ 
ing a honorary degree from Gallaudet 
College, was one of its founders. 

On September 23, the deaf had a dem¬ 
onstration in four major cities in Nor¬ 
way. They demanded more captioning on 
TV, more responsiveness to requests for 
better technical equipment, more in¬ 
terpreters and sign language courses on 
TV. Over 1,200 deaf persons partici¬ 
pated in all these demonstrations, which 
is quite impressive considering the fact 
that Norway is a small country. 

SPORTS RESULTS: 

Scandinavian Handball Championship 
Denmark 19, Sweden, 18 
Sweden 14, Norway, 9 
Denmark 28, Norway, 18 

1981 World Games 
Awarded West Germany 
Due to internal strife in Iran, the 1981 
World Games of the Deaf will be held in 
West Germany instead of in Tehran. At 
the recent World Winter Games in 
France, Jerald Jordan was re-elected 
CISS president. 


Team Trophies: 

1st Place: Houston, Texas 

2nd Place: Dallas, Texas 

3rd Place: MECD, Jackson, Mississippi 

4th Place: Lafayette, Louisiana 

1978 Gallaudet Women’s Volleyball 

Won 19, Lost 11—Coach—Peg Worth¬ 
ington) 

West Maryland: 8—15, 1—15, 1—15 
Morgan: 15—0, 15—3, 15—6 
Shenandoah: 15—5, 15—10 
Shepherd: 15—5, 15—8 
St. Mary’s: 6—15, 12—15 
Anne Arundale: 16—14, 15—12 
Montgomery: 15—7, 15—6 


Mary mount: 15—4, 15—3 
U. District of Columbia: 15—4, 15—8 
Loyola: 13—15, 15—8, 14—16 
Hood: 15—8, 15—3 
Catholic: 16—14, 8—15, 15—9 
Anne Arundale: 15—6, 9—15, 15—8 
Mary Washington, 15—0, 15—13 
Georgetown: 15—17, 15—7, 4—15 
Shepherd: 15—4, 15—9 
Potomac State: 15—4, 15—3 
Delaware Tech: 15—9, 15—4 
George Mason: 12—15, 9—15 
Navy: 2—15, 9—15 
Towson: 15—9, 3—15, 13—15 
George Washington: 6—15, 10—15 



Sandra i$ deaf. She doesn’t look 
deaf. Sandra is alive. That is clear 
from her picture. 

We expect that she will be deaf 
until Jesus comes. Then she will hear 
the trumpet announcing His return. 

How long will she be alive? That is 
the important question. She will live 
forever, if she chooses Jesus as her Sav¬ 
ior. But she can’t do that without 
learning of Him in special ways. 


Deaf Missions produces and dis¬ 
tributes Bible visuals for the deaf— 
movies with sign language, captioned 
slides, overhead transparencies, printed 
literature, etc.-available to you for 
only a free-will offering. The carefully 
indexed catalog of 880 Bible.visuals 
for the deaf is yours for $2.25. Request 
the catalog and Chr.isli l an..„Ms.ws,i.Qr.,.th.e 
Deaf r a FREE monthly newspaper, 


RURAL ROUTE 2, BOX 26, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 51501 
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1979 AAAD Hall Of Fame Honorees 


BILL SCHYMAN, Player-Basketball, Beltsville, 
Maryland 

Graduated from Lane Tech, Chicago, and De Paul Uni¬ 
versity and played for Baltimore Bullets, Chicago Club and 
District of Columbia Club in basketball. All-city high school 
team, led city with 27.9 scoring average. At DePaul, the only 
sophomore on all-senior starting five. Averaged 12 points a 
game, obeying his coach’s orders to play defense and to 
rebound and to leave scoring to others. Played against Ken¬ 
tucky, Oklahoma A & M (now State), Notre Dame, Indiana 
and LaSalle and other tough colleges. In 1952, NCAA champs 
LaSalle lost only two games and both were to DePaul with 
Schyman doing a lot of damage. Played for the U.S. team 
in the 1953 Maccabiah (Jewish) Games at Israel. Played a 
few games for Baltimore Bullets in 1954 before that team 
folded and then joined Boston Whirlawinds and Washington 
Generals, pro farm teams on world wide tour with the Globe¬ 
trotters for two years. Played on three AAAD Championship 
teams—Queen City in 1960, Chicago in 1961 and DCCD in 
1965, the only player to achieve this rare feat, and was 
chosen for two USA-WGD teams in 1961 and 1965. 

WALDO CORDANO, Coach—All Sports, Delavan, 
Wisconsin 

Just retired from the coaching profession after being at 
it for 27 years at Wisconsin School for the Deaf in football, 
basketball, track and baseball. His track teams won state 
championships, and his top tracksters have competed in the 
WGD games; in basketball, won one conference champion¬ 
ship. It is in football that he has achieved his more spec¬ 
tacular success. He was Coach of the Year in 1954 and in 
1974 both choices by THE DEAF AMERICAN. His 1974 
team went unbeaten, and his quarterback, Randy Suhr, was 
named deaf prep Player of the Year. As of his retirement, 
his team won fourth straight conference title and went 23 
games without a loss in conference play. His halfback, Tim 
Morgan was selected as 1977 deaf prep player of the year by 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

JOHN BUCKMASTER, Leader, Erwin, South Dakota 

Currently in his third year as AAAD softball commissioner; 
was AAAD president for two years; AAAD vice president for 
one year. MAAD softball tournament chairman in 1958; 
MAAD club delegate seven years; AAAD club delegate three 
years; MAAD Hall of Fame panel eight years; MAAD presi 
dent three years; MAAD vice president two years; MAAD 
secretary-treasurer three years. Introduced softball as a new 
region sport in MAAD. Vice president of National Deaf Bowl¬ 
ing Association for four years; chairman of National Deaf 
Bowling Association tournament Denver, Colorado, in 1974. 
Publicity director of 1962 MAAD basketball tournament Den¬ 
ver, Colorado. 

WINFIELD ROLLER, Old Timer Player-Football, 
Moscow, Idaho 

All-around athlete in baseball, football, swimming and 
basketball around 1910’s and 1920’s. Played for over 10 years 
as offensive and defensive tackle for the famed Goodyear 
Silents football team of Akron, Ohio. Did all the kicking for 
his team and his punts averaged 45 yards per kick. On de¬ 
fense, led his team in tackles made; on offense, plowed holes 
for such famed runners as Deer, Seinensohn, Moore, all AAAD 
Hall of Famers. He also kicked over 30 field goals in his 
Goodyear Silents career, all on drop kicks. He also spear¬ 
headed his team to five semipro football championships, fac¬ 
ing and beating the best semipro teams in the Midwest. 
Known as one of the greatest Goodyear Silents lineman. 
Aside from football, won several swimming championships 
and played semipro baseball for four years. 
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PAUL CURTIS, Old Timer Player-Baseball, 
Deceased 

Played baseball for Kansas School for the Deaf and in the 
professional minor leagues. Rated as the best deaf left handed 
pitcher in history according to Ralph LinWeber, noted deaf 
baseball researcher. Played pro baseball for seven years, 
before quitting the game to get married and to get settled 
down in an established job. Started pro career with Sedalia, 
Missouri, team in the Missouri Valley League in 1901; his 
best seasons were in 1904 and 1905 with Sedalia when he 
posted 22-12 and 18-12 records, respectively. He later pitched 
for Charleston, South Carolina, in the Sally League and also 
with Augusta, Georgia, of the same league. While at Kansas 
School for the Deaf, pitched the school team to two of its 
biggest victories in its history, an 8-7 victory over Kansas 
University in 1897, and again, a 2-1 victory over the same 
opponent in 1900. Retired from baseball in 1907 and died 
in 1959. 

HILTON FITZPATRICK, Old Timer Player—Boxing, 

Oak H5H, West Virginia (Last Known Address) 

Attended West Virginia School for the Deaf, and was an 
all-American football star in 1940; had about 100 amateur 
fights, losing only six of them, and was crowned as West 
Virginia AAU middleweight champion. Turning pro in 1942, 
he had 94 fights in 16 years, and won 77, with 22 first round 
knockouts, in the light heavyweight and heavyweight classes. 
He was once rated at nation’s number one light heavyweight 
challenger and as number three heavyweight challenger. He 
fought such famous boxers as Ezzard Charles, the heavy¬ 
weight champion, and Jimmy Reeves, of whom a fifth round 
knock out boosted him into national prominence. He fought 
Charles twice and had him on the floor each time before 
losing. He also won a decision over Lee Savold, and drew 
with Lee Oma. Retired from the ring in 1954. 

JAMES McVERNON, Old Timer-Coach, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 

Coached basketball and soccer at Maryland School for the 
Deaf for 17 years. His best teams were 1937 national deaf 
soccer champions and the 1939 basketball team which won 
21 and lost 3, and featured Lee Hudson, one of the greatest 
players in school history. Overall, his basketball teams had 
12 winning seasons. 

HOPE PORTER, Old Timer—Coach, Deceased 

Coached fast pitch hearing softball teams in the 1930’s in 
the State of Kentucky. During his peak seasons of 1936-1940, 
his teams won three state championships, and one national 
championship. Also coached an all-star team in an all- 
star game. 

ROSS KOONS, Old Timer—Leader, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Manager of the great Des Moines basketball teams of the 
early 1950’s which won three national championships plus a 
great number of MAAD championships. His club was able 
to travel to all regional and national championships by suc¬ 
cessful fund-raising drives that he spearheaded, plus was 
able to persuade reluctant employers to give his players 
time off from work. Served in various offices in the MAAD 
and assisted the USA-WGD teams in several fund-raising 
capacities. 

Float Repeats As Athlete Of The Year 

AAAD's 1978 Athlete of the Year is Jeff-Float, now a fresh¬ 
man on the University of Southern California's swimming 
team. Float also won the 1977 honor. 
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The Portable Communications System for the Non-Vebal. 

Atari Professional Products Division proudly presents Vi DCOM, a complete 
system designed to overcome limits to communications due to speech, hearing 
and/or motor impairments. 

V1DCOM is available in two models. The VIDCOM I™ is a portable, hand-held 
unit that displays your typed out message on a forward-facing LED display, 
duplicating natural face-to-face communications. VIDCOM IP includes the 
hand-held unit, plus a portable acoustic coupler, so you can communicate by 
telephone with another VIDCOM or with any telecommunications device. 
VIDCOM I (hand-held unit): PRICE $299.00* 

■ Fully Portable— Weighs 2 lbs.; rechargeable battery operated (adaptor for AC 
operation included); hi-impact case; rugged all solid state electronics. ■ Easy to 
Use— Positive grip easily fits hand; large recessed key pads allows use by those 
with motor impairment. ■ Full Alphanumeric Keyboard with Preprogrammed 
Vocabulary —Includes fixed set of 21 frequently used words. 



VIDCOM II (includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coupler) PRICE $499.00* 

■ Lightweight, Self-Contained Carrying Case— Weighs 8 lbs.; stores hand-held 
unit and AC adaptor; contains acoustic coupler and rechargeable battery pack. 

■ Universal Communications Compatibility— 

Acoustic coupler links VIDCOM with all standard 
telecommunications equipment and computers. 
Includes tape recorder jack for prerecording and 
playback of messages using any standard 
cassette recorder. 

In the home, on the job or out in public— 
whether expressing yourself face-to-face or by 
telephone, VIDCOM will help you communicate. 


VIDCOM II includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coup 


pftOFessionAi products Division 

1183 Bordeaux Drive, Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free (800) 538-1636 TTY and VOICE 


‘California residents add 6'/2% sales tax. 

VIDCOM I and VIDCOM II are trademarks of Atari, Inc. 
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43rd Deaf Prep Football Story . . . 

Kansas Season A Pleasant Surprise, Wins National Title 

Washington Finishes 8-0; Kansas’ Ripley Leader of Pack; Day, Beaver: Coaches of the Year 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 


In 1945, Hollywood made a film ver¬ 
sion of Agatha Christie’s murder-my¬ 
stery play “Ten Little Indians.” It call¬ 
ed the film “And Then There Were 
None.” 

Thirty-three years later, Southwest 
Washington found itself with only one— 
unbeaten football teams, that is. And 
Coach Bob Devereaux and his Washing¬ 
ton State School for the Deaf Terriers 
did produce their football version of 
“And Then There Was One.” The WSD 
eleven was also the only unbeaten and 
untied club among deaf prep schools in 
the country during the 1978 grid cam¬ 
paign and became the 61st deaf prep 
team known to us since 1909 to post 
an unbeaten season. 

This was Devereaux's 17th year at the 
Vancouver-based school, and he had 
never had an unbeaten year, but he had 
a couple of 7-1 seasons and one 6-1. The 
Terriers, however, had an all-cOnquering 
8-0 season, and that was way back in 
1947 under Coach Harvey Haynes. 

Washington rolled to eight consecu¬ 
tive triumphs, downing the high school 
varsity teams from Rainer (20-6), Nap- 
avine (16-0), Lyle-Klickita (22-21) and 
La Center (38-0) plus junior varsity 
squads from Battle Ground (46-12), Ca¬ 
mas (54-6), Columbia River (22-0) and 
Evergreen (20-12). 


Defense was the key for WSD with 
the best defensive team that Coach Dev¬ 
ereaux had ever had in 17 years. Jim 

Renberg, 5-7, 135-pound quarterback, was 
a major factor that contributed to the un¬ 
defeated year. Ed Pietsch, a 175-pound 
tackle, was the mainstay of the line both 
offensively and defensively. 

The two California School for the Deaf 
elevens from Berkeley and Riverside 
were the other Farwest clubs that had 
winning seasons. 

The CSD Eagles have been playing 
football on their Berkeley campus since 
1889 and have even played the Univer¬ 
sity of California. And the 1978 squad 
was rated as one of the finest teams in 
their history as third year head coach 
Don Bullock (CSDB 1945) and assistant 
Dean Swaim (CSDB 1948) led the Eagles 
to a 5-0 mark and the Northwest Foot¬ 
ball League title which took them to 
their first ever appearance in the North 
Coast Section Class B Playoffs. 

The Berkeley school was the most ex¬ 
plosive team in the history of the school 
and in the North East Bay. CSDB lost 
to Emery in the season opener, 20-14. 
Then the split-T offense, featuring half¬ 
backs Dale Luge of Martinez and Tim 
Blair of Yuba City, caught fire and pro¬ 
duced a 44-26 triumph over St. Eliza¬ 
beth in its second non-league game. 


CSDB ran roughshod through the league 
with victories over Layton, 56-12; Round 
Valley, 46-16; Middletown, 40-17; Potter 
Valley, 34-0, and Mendocino, 60-14. 

Yet when the CSD Berkeley met CSD 
Riverside in the later's homecoming 
game, the Eagles were upset by the Cubs, 
emerged with a 12-6 victory. Dale Lugo 
who played for CSDR last year as a jun¬ 
ior, returned as a member of the opposi¬ 
tion and raced 20 yards for a first-quar¬ 
ter touchdown that gave his new school 
a 6-0 advantage. Then Ray Talmadge 
capped an extended CSDR drive in the 
first quarter with an 18-yard run that 
knotted the score at 6-6. With about 
four minutes left in the third quarter, 
Dave Tucker blocked a Berkeley punt 
(one of three CSDR punt blocks of the 
game) and the Cubs took over at the 
CSDB’s 38-yard line. Talmadge scored 
again on a 20-yard jaunt. Berkeley 
wasn’t through, however, as it moved in¬ 
side the CSDR one-yard line with four 
minutes left in the game. 

After this game CSD Berkeley played 
North Central League titlist Calistoga for 
the B Division championship at the Na¬ 
pa County Fairgrounds, and lost, 22-6. 
The Eagles ended an 6-3 campaign. 

CRS Riverside was a powerful team 
led by assistant coach Seymour Bern¬ 
stein's own son, ETHAN BERNSTEIN, a 



NATIONAL DEAF PREP SCHOOL CHAMPIONS—Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe. The Jackrabbits, left to right: FIRST ROW—Kevin Milner 
(32), Walter Ripley (12) and Tommy Simpson (22). SECOND ROW—Harvey Talley (31), Gene McCallum (20), Curtis Christy (75), Don Kolb (62), 
Steve Harper (51), Jeff Donnelly (60), Kevin Meyers (74), Scott Thompson (21) and Don Banks (52). THIRD ROW—Rodney Noble (63), Miguel 
Guleteerez (82), Rick Haag (73), Duane Gray (83), Rick Bales (65), Bobby Twist (72), Glenn Palmer (61) and Lloyd High (50). FOURTH ROW— 
Assistant Coach Mike Cerne, Assistant Coach Mike Waugh, Rick Shaffer (64), Shawa Barnett (80), Ronnie Maskrid (40), George McCarley 
(81), David Sybesma (70) and Head Coach Larry Beaver. 
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CELEBRATION—Head Coach Larry Beaver and premier split end Scott Thompson of Kansas 
School for the Deaf are celebrating following the upset win over Hope High School for the 
state regional championship. For the Hope Lions, who scored almost 300 points, it was the 
first time they were shut out. In fact, Hope was able to muster only 131 yards of total offense 
while KSD compiled 201 yards of offense. Thompson and Ripley teamed up for the outstand¬ 
ing offensive play of the night game. Hope ended the season with a 8-2 slate, while KSD 
was 9-1 before losing in the State playoffs. 


180-pound guard. According to head 
coach Pete Lanzi, Ethan was one of four 
greatest players in CSDR's history under 
his 18-year regime; the three others were 
Jerry Moore, Fernando Zaldivar and 
Lance York. Ethan played both defen¬ 
sive and offensive. Easily the most val¬ 
uable player on the CSDR eleven, he was 
chosen center on the All-Arrowhead 
League squad. 

Riverside was 5-3 for the season in¬ 
cluding a tough 28-26 loss to Webb High 
School which the Cubs have never beat¬ 
en in 18 years. Riverside was leading, 
18-0, but Webb rallied and won the 
game in last seconds. 

Last year Kentucky after winning 
four straight games journeyed to Knox¬ 
ville, and was upset by Tennessee, 40-22. 
And the recent season was a repeat when 
Kentucky went to Frederick, after win¬ 
ning five consecutive wins and was up¬ 
set by Maryland, 46-0. Due to this sur¬ 
prising triumph, Maryland claimed the 
championship of the five-state area Ten¬ 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West Vir¬ 
ginia, Maryland and the D.C. area. 

Too bad Maryland did not play Mt. 


Airy to determine the championship of 
the East. The Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf eleven had another winning 
season, 6-2 during the regular season, 
and then played Perkiomen Prep in a 
postseason tilt, losing 20-8. In the last 
three years PSD under coach Bob Stein 
has won 1 out of 25 games and tied one, 
and was 8-0 against deaf prep teams. 
Both Maryland and Mt. Airy played com¬ 
mon foes, American and Model, and re¬ 
sults showed that Maryland and Mt. 
Airy were about even. 

The PSD Panthers had Mark Panella, 
rated one of the top quarterbacks in the 
city of Philadelphia tops among deaf 
prepsters in the country. He completed 
64 of 105 passes for 1,097 yards and 16 
touchdowns and 10 PATs in the Pan¬ 
thers' balanced attack. His completion 
percentage of 61% and only 3 inter¬ 
ceptions showed how his extreme ac¬ 
curacy as a quarterback. 

Kentucky had one of the better deaf 
prep combines in the country despite its 
one-sided loss to Maryland. The Little 
Colonels under Coach Don Belcher fin¬ 
ished the year with 7-1, breaking the old 


record of six victories. Senior halfback 
Oscar Hamilton had another good year, 
scoring 22 points in his final game 
against Tennessee to shatter the Colonial 
single game scoring record and broke 
the school mark for points scored in a 
season with -100. The old KSD record 
of 99 points was set in 1959 by one of 
KSD’s all-time football greats, Lowell 
Gilbert. “Big O” also became the first 
player in KSD history to gain a total of 
over 1,000 yards for two consecutive 
years. Lowell Gilbert, KSD 1960, grad¬ 
uate still holds the school record for 
most yards rushing in a season, 1,214 in 
six games. Clifton Banks, KSD 1966 
graduate, is second, rushing 1,056 yards, 
and Hamilton is third, rambling 1,004 
yards. Another senior 190-pound line¬ 
backer and fullback, Billy Mann was 
the best defensive player in KSD his¬ 
tory. Both Hamilton and Mann were 
named to All-Area team of all classes. 

Florida has a new grid mentor in 31- 
year-old Tom Clarke, and also a new as¬ 
sistant coach in 23-year-old Mark Battle, 
Both have deaf parents, and Clarke has 
several deaf cousins, aunts and uncles. 
Clark’s father used to coach football 
and basketball at Georgia School for 
the Deaf, while Battle’s dad was form¬ 
erly head football coach at the Tennes¬ 
see School. A graduate of University of 
North Florida, Clarke was an assistant 
football coach at Florida Deaf for four 
years before taking over from Mike 
Slater. 

Two years ago the Florida Dragons 
won the national deaf prep football 
championship with a perfect 10-0 slate. 
And their chance of posting another un¬ 
defeated season and winning their first 
district Class A title was shattered by 
University Christian High, 20-13, and 
Hastings High, 12-6. University Chris- 



DEAF PREP PLAYER OF THE YEAR—Wal¬ 
ter Ripley, 6-2, 10-pound senior quarterback 
of the National Champions, Kansas School for 
the Deaf. 
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FATHER AND SON COMBINATION—It is truly a rarity finding a father coaching his son in 
any school for the deaf in the country. Ethan Bernstein was one of the nation's top notch 
linemen, and his father, Seymour, is assistant football coach as well as head basketball coach 
at the California School for the Deaf at Riverside. Ethan is only 16 years old, and only heaven 
knows what he will be when he reaches 18 or so. He will enter Gallaudet College this fall and 
could help the Gallaudet football team, for sure, but like the same old story: Will others 
as good as Ethan be attending Gallaudet? Ethan played guard and center as needed and 
played middle guard 88% and left defensive end 20%. He was captain of the CSDR eleven, 
a smart signal caller, great anticipator and "smelled plays" at all times. 


tian was 9-1 for the season and ranked 
7th in the state Class A, while Florida 
Deaf was 11th, and finished the 1978 
campaign with a fine 8-2 record. 

In the September DEAF AMERICAN 
we listed Joey Manning’s exploits in 
bringing to Florida Deaf its first ever 
State Class A track championship. Joey 
a junior, lived up to all of the predic¬ 
tions as far as football was concerned, 
starring both ways as an end and had 
three touchdowns on punts he blocked. 
He caught 9 passes for 306 yards for an 
average of 24 yards per catch and 4 
touchdowns. And he booted 22 extra 
points, by far the best for a deaf prep 
placement kicker. He has attracted the 
attention of several major colleges. 

Illinois was best in the Central States. 
The Tigers could have ended up with a 
8-1 record with a little more effort in 
three of the games that they lost by a 
total of only 11 points. The Tigers 
were 5-4 for the year. Now dean of deaf 
prep coaches, Jim Bonds has coached 
the ISD Tigers to a 111-70-6 record in 
20 years. 

Kansas School for the Deaf coach Lar¬ 
ry Beaver’s Jackrabbits, in the Class 1A 
playoffs for the first time in the history 
of the school, defeated Hope High 
School, 14-0, to win the regional cham¬ 
pionship. Then they met Clyde High 
in a state playoff contest and lost, 40-14. 

The Jackrabbits displayed an awesome 
offensive machine with good balance led 
by Walter Ripley, Kevin Milner, and 
Scott Thompson. In Larry Beaver's first 
year as head coach at KSD, the Jack¬ 
rabbits went 4-5. Last year they were 
slightly better, finishing at 6-3. And 
this recent season KSD was 8-1 during 
the regular season and this team equaled 
the most wins in a season by a KSD foot¬ 
ball team and qualified for the state 
playoffs. In the first round of the play¬ 
offs KSD shut out favored Hope High 
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to move its record to 9-1 before losing 
to defending State Champion Clyde 
High. The Jackrabbits finished their 
season with a combined regular season 
and playoff record at 9 wins and 2 loses. 
Witfi 128 Class 1A teams playing foot¬ 
ball in the state of Kansas the Jack¬ 
rabbits completed their year ranked No. 
5 in the state. 

KSD’s only loss of the regular sea¬ 
son was to Wichita Collegiate High, 28- 
14, due to playing three games in eight 
days. Larry Beaver didn’t attribute this 
loss to the excess of games but rather 
to the lack of preparation time and the 
3A Collegiate talent. The Jackrabbits 
had no regrets when they lost the final 
game to Clyde High, defending state 
champion. 

The other eight games that KSD won 
were over Marais DeCygne Valley High 
20-8; Kansas City West High 28-6, Ill¬ 
inois Deaf 16-14; Northern Heights High 
22-14; Linwood High 44K), Elwood High 
50-0; Iowa Deaf 62-13 and Missouri Deaf 
28-0. 

Coach Larry Beaver got a good team 
effort during the 1978 season, and was 
very fortunate to have a first-rate lead- 
er in 6-2, 190-pound quarterback Walter 

ALERTON DEVICES ARE NO. 1 
IN THE NATION 

(They are patented.) 

* SILENT AWAKENERS __$30.00 up 

♦LIFE-SAVING HOME 
DEVICES _$35.00 up 
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A-WAKES _$39.50 up 

♦SILENT FIRE-ALARM 
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Ripley, an outstanding student athlete. 
Season records for deaf prep elevens: 



EAST 

W 

L 

Pts. 

Opp. 

Maryland . 

. 6 

2 

259 

67 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) .. 

. 6 

3 

248 

140 

Model (D.C.) . 

. 6 

3 

199 

126 

Virginia . 

. 5 

5 

140 

177 

American (Conn.) 

. 3 

4 

136 

146 

Fanwood (N.Y.) .. 

—. 0 

6 

— 

_ 

West Virginia .... 

. 0 

10 

44 

403 

Illinois . 

CENTRAL 

. 5 

4 

144 

95 

Kentucky . 

. 7 

1 

216 

76 

St. Rita (Ohio) .. 

. 3 

3 

63 

88 

Michigan . 

. 5 

4 

113 

163 

Wisconsin . 

. 3 

5 

74 

127 

Indiana . 

. 1 

8 

36 

292 

Kansas . 

MIDWEST 

. 9 

2 

312 

123 

Minnesota . 

. 5 

3 

159 

52 

Missouri . 

. 3 

6 

120 

164 

Iowa . 

. 1 

7 

104 

233 

Washington . 

FARWEST 

. 8 

0 

238 

57 

Riverside (Calif.) 

. 5 

3 

133 

116 

Berkeley (Calif.) 

. 6 

3 

306 

139 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas . 0 

10 

66 

345 

Mississippi . 

. 1 

9 

108 

427 

Arkansas . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SOUTHEAST 

Florida . 8 

2 

259 

73 

South Carolina 

. 5 

5 

160 

228 

North Carolina . 

. 3 

7 

151 

346 

Alabama . 

. 3 

6 

155 

209 

Georgia . 

. 0 

10 

38 

269 

Tennessee . 

. 0 

10 

32 

254 


Former National Champions, Tennes- 


se, Texas and West Virginia lost all 10 
games each. Texas was National Cham¬ 
pion four times, in 1941, 1943, 1947 and 
1957. The TSD Rangers moved up to 
a higher classification and their pro¬ 
gram was not ready for such tough 
competition. Tennessee was National 
Champion in 1948, 1967 and 1972. Coach 
Neil Battle has decided to turn the reins 
over to younger man next year. West 
Virginia was National Champion under 
Don Bullock in 1956. And those three 
schools used to have undefeated sea¬ 
sons—Texas, in 1943, 1947 and 1960; 
Tennessee, in 1936 and 1947, and West 
Virginia, in 1938 and 1959. 

Minnesota had another winning sea¬ 
son despite the fact the MSD Trojans- 



COAGH OF THE YEARr-Charles Day of 
Maryland School for the Deaf. He and Larry 
Beaver of Kansas School for the Deaf were 
selected Deaf Prep Coaches of the Year be¬ 
cause their football teams have made tre¬ 
mendous progress from what they were then. 
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lost 10 seniors from last year’s National 
Championship team. Michigan, had a 
winning season for the first time since 
1973. 

North Carolina under new coach Ken 
Michaels was a team full of young, in¬ 
experienced players. If Coach Ken 
Michaels could get his very young boys 
organized NCSD would be a highly com¬ 
petitive high school football team as it 
was in years gone by. The Bears were 
National Champions in 1949, 1958, 1959, 
1960, 1968 and 1975, and were undefeat¬ 
ed in 1930, 1949, 1952, 1954, 1955 and 
1960. 

Top deaf prep scorers: 

Name and School G TD PAT-1 PAT-2 Pts. 

Jesse Wade, 


Model, tb . 

. 9 

17 

0 

9 

120 

Oscar Hamilton, 
Ky. hb . 

. 8 

15 

0 

5 

100 

David Harrington, 
Md., fb . 

.. 8 

15 

0 

5 

100 

Dale Lugo, 

Berk., hb . 

. 9 

14 

0 

4 

92 

Tim Blair, 

Berk., hb . 

. 9 

11 

0 

7 

80 

Kevin Milner, 

Kan., hb . 

.11 

13 

0 

1 

80 

Scott Thompson, 
Kan., end . 

.11 

13 

0 

1 

80 

Kirk Doe, 

Md., hb . 

. 8 

9 

11 

0 

68* 

Stacey Rogers, 

N.C. end . 

.10 

11 

0 

0 

68 

Joey Manning, 

Fla., end . 

.10 

7 

22 

0 

64 

Robert Milton, 

S.C. fb . 

. 9 

10 

0 

2 

64 

Joe Schloegl, 

Mich., qb . 

. 9 

10 

3 

0 

63 

Jack Lamb, 

Mt. Airy, end .... 

. 9 

9 

0 

10 

62 

Thomas Helms, 
Va., hb . 

.10 

10 

0 

0 

60 

Willie Smith, 

HI., hb . 

. 9 

9 

0 

0 

60 

Neal Polzin, 

Minn., fb . 

. 8 

9 

1 

2 

59 

Steve Harper, 

Mt. Airy, hb ... 

. 9 

9 

0 

2 

58 

John Shirk, 

Mt. Airy, hb . 

. 9 

9 

0 

2 

58 

Fred Lange, 

Ill., hb . 

Jim Renberg 

. 9 

9 

0 

2 

58 

Wash., qb . 

. 8 

8 

0 

4 

56 

Billy Mann, 

Ky., fb . 

. 8 

9 

0 

0 

54 

Pat Kuehn, 

Minn., hb . 

. 8 

8 

0 

1 

50 

Larry Rogers, 

Mo., hb . 

. 9 

8 

0 

1 

50 

(•includes 3-point field goal) 

Ed Mirus is the new head 

coach at 

Wisconsin after 

nine 

years 

as 

an 

assis- 


tant under Waldo Cordano, who retired 


after 27 years. 

The most exciting interschool deaf 
prep contest during the 1978 season was 
the game between North Carolina and 
Virginia. North Carolina won the game 


TERRIFIC TRIO FROM KENTUCKY—Kentucky School for the Deaf had a solid backfield which 
featured Oscar Hamilton (4) at halfback, Billy Mann (25) at fullback and David Hamilton (2) at 
quarterback. This trio accounted for 28 touchdowns in eight games and led the offense for 
a total of all-purpose 3,579 yards. ..These three 6-footers were the reason why the KSD Colonels 
posted a 7-1 record, the school's best mark since 1966. Oscar closed out his brilliant career 
with 100 points, a new school record, and 1,480 all-purpose offensive yards including 1,004 yards 
rushing. Billy was also the team's kicking specialist, punting 28 times for an average of 33.8 
yards and kicklng-off 32 times for 1,388 yards and a 42.4 average, and closed out his career 
with a school record of 33 tackles in one game, helping KSD to rout Tennessee Deaf. David, 14, 
was the team's youngest player, and showed great potential as he handled KSD's complicated 
wishbone veer offense. He completed 24 of 46 passes for and average of 52% and displayed 
good speed and broken-field running. He was the deaf prep rookie of the year. Oscar and 
David are brothers and have a sister now a student at Gallaudet College. 


when Allen Rankin split the uprights 
with a 13-yard field goal with just six 
seconds left. 

Results of 1978 deaf prep games: 

Mt. Airy 34, Fanwood 0 
American 34, Fanwood 12 
Model 37, West Virginia 6 
Virginia 20, West Virginia 0 
Kentucky 53, West Virginia 0 
Maryland 55, West Virginia 0 
MODEL 20, VIRGINIA 0 
Mt. Airy 36, Model 8 
Maryland 30, Model 14 
Mt. Airy 34, American 16 
Maryland 42, American 14 
MARYLAND 46, KENTUCKY 0 
Michigan 6, Wisconsin 0 
Missouri 24, Wisconsin 14 
Minnesota 32, Wisconsin 0 
Indiana 17, Michigan 12 
St. Rita 12. Indiana 0 
Missouri 28, Indiana 0 
Kentucky 44, Indiana 0 
KENTUCKY 18, ST. RITA 6 
Kansas 62, Iowa 13 
Illinois 24, Missouri 6 
Kansas 28, Missouri 0 
KANSAS 16, ILLINOIS 14 
Virginia 26, Tennessee 6 


Alabama 34, Tennessee 0 

Kentucky 43, Tennessee 0 

Model 12, Georgia 6 

Alabama 14, Georgia 12 

North Carolina 14, Georgia 0 

North Carolina 9, Virginia 6 

Florida 35, Georgia 0 

South Carolina 28, North Carolina 18 

Alabama 55, Mississippi 0 

South Carolina 25, Alabama 0 

Florida 40, Alabama 6 

FLORIDA 24, SOUTH CAROLINA 14 

RIVERSIDE 12, BERKELEY 6 

The season 1978 was exceptional for 
deaf prep football coaches. Charles Day 
had his best year ever at Maryland. Lar¬ 
ry Beaver’s Kansas football team was 
rated as one of the best in the long 
colorful football history of the school. 
So both Day and Beaver are Coaches of 
the Year. 

National Deaf Prep Champion? KAN¬ 
SAS, for its third national championship. 
KSD was National Champion in 1944 and 
1958 when Coach Charles Bilger’s Jack- 
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SPECIAL! 

16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 

AND 

PROJECTION BULBS 

AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

Write or see: 

BARRY STEINBERG 

4257 - 58th Ave.. 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 
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UNDEFEATED AND UNTIED DEAF PREP ELEVEN—The Washington State School for the 
Deaf Terriers finished an 8-0 campaign. The Terriers, left to right: FRONT ROW—Steve 
Ricco (80), Harold Cox (37), Rod Patton (24), Shawn Sturgeon (66) and James Brown. SECOND 
ROW—Pat Hutson (32), Russell Nash (63), Buddy Elder (65), Tom Borgaila (16), Glen Peterson 
(22), Mike Hopey (72) and Terry Yanney (77). THIRD ROW—Head Coach Bob Devereaux, 
Assistant Coach Frank Karben, Gene Kuhn (64), Dale Richards (34), Lance Hays (81), Rod 
Lombard (78), Dana Hall (52), James Kyle (39), Les Howes (42), Jack Barry and Assistant Coach 
Ron Sturgeon. FOURTH ROW—James Renbery (12), Ron Lowery (73), Alan Kvangnes (15), 
Dave Groves (79), Keith Catron (85), Mike Hower (40), Mark Chapman (69), Ed Pietsch (76) 
and Mark Kastner (54). Insert is James Renberg, 135-pound senior field general. As a junior 
he was the major factor that enabled WSD to cop the Farwest deaf prep basketball title, 
and then as a senior he directed the WSD eleven to an undefeated year in football. 

Kruger's 43rd All American Football Team 

Schools for the Deaf 


Pos. Player and School 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Class Coach 

E—Joey Manning, Florida _ __ 

_17 

200 

6-6 

Jr. Clark 

E—Scott Thompson, Kansas 

_ 18 

155 

5-9 

Sr. Beaver 

E—Jack Lamb, Mt. Airy _ 

_18 

185 

6-2 

Sr. Stein 

E—Jesse Issac, Model _ _ 

_18 

175 

5-10 

Sr. Westermann 

T—David Johnston, Maryland 

_18 

170 

5-10 

Sr. Day 

T—Steve Johnson, Missouri 

_17 

235 

5-9 

Jr. Alexander 

T—Ed Pietsch, Washington _ __ _ 

_19 

175 

5-10 

Sr. Deveraux 

T—David Zanavich, Michigan __ __ _ 

_18 

195 

6-1 

Sr. Porter 

G—Ethan Bernstein, Riverside 

_16 

180 

5-11 

Sr. Lanzi 

G—Kevin Clemeens, Illinois __ __ 

_18 

215 

5-11 

Sr. Bonds 

C—Leslie Fairbanks, Minnesota _ _ _ 

_18 

185 

6-0 

Sr. Mitchell 

LB—Kevin Milner, Kansas _ 

_18 

175 

6-2 

Sr. Beaver 

LB—Billy Mann, Kentucky 

_18 

205 

6-0 

Sr. Belcher 

LB—Neal Polzin, Minnesota _ _ 

_17 

170 

6-0 

Jr. Mitchell 

QB—Walter Ripley, Kansas _ _ 

_18 

190 

6-2 

Sr. Beaver 

QB—Mark Panella, Mt. Airy __ 

_ 17 

165 

5-9 

Jr. Stein 

QB—James Renberg, Washington __ 

_19 

135 

5-7 

Sr. Devereaux 

HB—Thomas Helms, Virginia_ 

_18 

170 

5-9 

Sr. Kiser 

HB—Oscar Hamilton, Kentucky _ __ 

_18 

160 

6-0 

Sr. Belcher 

HB—Richard Schuler, Florida _ 

_18 

155 

5-10 

Sr. Clark 

HB—Dale Lugo, Berkeley _ 

_18 

160 

5-8 

Sr. Bullock 

FB—David Harrington, Maryland_ 

_18 

190 

6-0 

Sr. Day 

FB—Jesse Wade, Model __ 

_17 

185 

6-2 

Jr. Westermann 

FB—Robert Milton, So. Carolina__ _ 

_18 

175 

5-11 

Sr. Reeves 

DB—Steve Harper, Mt. Airy_ 

_17 

170 

5-8 

Jr. Stein 

DB—Lee Cunningham, So. Carolina 

_18 

180 

6-1 

Sr. Reeves 

P—John Probest, Wisconsin - _ 

_18 

165 

6-1 

Sr. Mirus 

K—Allen Rankin, No. Carolina - 

_18 

155 

5-9 

Sr. Michaels 


SPECIAL MENTION: Kevin Meyer, Senior 175 lb. tackle, Kansas; Keith Catron, 
Senior 165 end, Washington; Tim Blair, Junior 170 back, Berkeley; Tom Krohn, Sen¬ 
ior 155 quarterback, Florida; Keith Bryan, Senior 175 tackle, Texas; Peter Downey, 
Senior 195 guard, Model; Ken Clark, Senior 190 Quarterback, Riverside; Mark 
Flaherty, Senior 145 Quarterback, St. Rita; Scott Moxley, Junior 165 end, Iowa; Pat 
Kuehn, Senior 160 back, Minnesota; Byron Hampton, Senior 175 tackle, Indiana; 
Bobby Ingram, Senior 165 center, Alabama; Eddie Littleton, Junior 205 tackle, West 
Virginia; James Singleton, Junior 145 back, Florida; Marcus Brewton, Senior 170 
center, Georgia; Fred Lange, Senior 145 back, Illinois; Willie Smith, Senior 165 
back, Illinois; Gwayne Davis, Junior 160 back, Arkansas; John Shirk, Senior 175 
back, Mt. Airy, and Kike Doe, Sophomore 150 back, Maryland. 
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rabbits won all eight games each of 
those years. 

Player of the Year? Walter Ripley, 
selected second team All-State. He will 
play in the 3rd annual Big Brothers All- 
Star game in Kansas City’s Arrowhead 
Stadium, home of the Kansas City Chiefs. 

Wayne Beard is the new head foot¬ 
ball coach at South Carolina replacing 
Bill Ramborger who decided to devote 
his time to wrestling and track. Jim 
Kiser, son of deaf parents, is the new 
head coach at Virginia. He was a stand¬ 
out lineman at Staunton’s Lee High 
School and is a graduate of James Mad¬ 
ison University. Donald Haring who 
wanted to be a coach when he was a 
boy realized his dream as he is the new 
head coach at Arkansas. And lastly 
Mike Chappel, University of Cincinnati 
graduate, is the new head coach at St. 
Rita. Previously he was assistant foot¬ 
ball coach, head wrestling and baseball 
coach at Indiana School for the Deaf. He 
was a wrestler three years at a high 
school and two years at U.C. 


Book Review Boosts 
Sign Language 

Communication via sign language re¬ 
ceived a strong boost when the presti¬ 
gious Scientific American magazine de¬ 
voted half a page in its February 1979 
issue to a review of Harry W. Hoe- 
mann’s new book, Communication With 
Deaf People : A Resource Manual for 
Teachers and Students of American 
Sign Language. 

The reviewer commented: “The im¬ 
mediate message of the book is the 
striking richness of Sign. This rule- 
governed language is not made up of 
fingerspelling, English speech translated 
word by word into sign or even the deft 
use of isolated conventional signs, al¬ 
though they all have roles. The lan¬ 
guage is rather the living production 
of a big human community .... It bears 
the marks of any working language, 
with dialects, dictionaries (and off-color 
words not listed in the dictionaries) and 
of course a complex and powerful set of 
grammatical rules .... ASL proceeds in 
space as well as in time. Its multidi¬ 
mensionality has added to its grammar 
much that the linear flow of speech can¬ 
not match.” 

The review concluded: “There is too 
much richness here in a little room to 
cite more fully. Certainly ASL and its 
prime material for the study of lan- 
counterparts in other lands are now 
guage itself, and they threaten to break 
the mold so strongly pressed on all 
forms of speech in this babbling world.” 
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The National Association of the Deaf 
Legal Defense Fund 

Docket-January 1977-January 1979 


1. UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

A. Davis v. Southeastern Community 
College 

The United States Supreme Court has 
agreed to review a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit which held that a hearing im¬ 
paired licensed practical nurse cannot be 
denied admission to a college nursing 
program solely because of her hearing 
disability. This is the first time that 
the Supreme Court has decided to re¬ 
view a Section 504 case. 

B. Cannon v. University of Chicago 

Amicus brief filed by a number of or¬ 
ganizations representing disabled groups 
(including the Legal Defense Fund) in 
support of a private right of action under 
Section 504. 

2. UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS 

OF APPEAL 

A. Barnes v. Converse College (Fourth 
Circuit) 

The Legal Defense Fund has filed an 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
South Carolina which holds that a deaf 
student must exhaust administratives 
with the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare regarding her re¬ 
quest that the college provide her a 
qualified sign language interpreter at 
no cost. The District Court had pre¬ 
viously granted to Ms. Barnes a pre¬ 
liminary injuction requiring the college 
to provide such an interpreter. 

B. Camenisch v. University of Texas 
(Fifth Circuit) 

The University of Texas has filed an 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Texas, Austin Division, which 
holds that a deaf student be provided 
with a qualified sign language interpre¬ 
ter at no cost. The district court de¬ 
cision was a preliminary injunction or¬ 
der; the District Court also ordered that 
a deaf student exhaust administrative 
remedies with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

C. Brown v. Board of Education (Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Circuit) 

The Legal Defense Fund has filed an 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia which had denied plaintiffs, 
parents of hearing impaired and visually 
impaired children, procedual due process 
following a transfer of the children from 
a District of Columbia public school 
(where the children were in a self-con¬ 
tained classroom) to a school attended 
by only severely handicapped children. 


D. Florida Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services v. Califano 

(Fifth Circuit) 

3. UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 

A. Crawford v. University of North 
Carolina (Middle District of North 
Carolina) 

The Legal Defense Fund filed suit on 
behalf of a deaf graduate student who 
was denied interpreter services in the 
graduate program at Western Carolina 
University. The court granted a pre¬ 
liminary injuction ordering the Univer¬ 
sity to provide an interpreter at no cost. 

B. Riker v. Holy Cross Hospital (Dis¬ 
trict of Maryland) 

The Legal Defense Fund filed suit on 
behalf of a deaf husband and wife who 
were expecting their first child. The 
hospital refused to provide the deaf 
couple a qualified sign language inter¬ 
preter for the husband and wife in the 
labor and delivery rooms; the hospital 
also refused to permit the wife to have 
the interpreter and her husband remain 
with her in the labor and delivery rooms. 
After suit was filed, the hospital agreed 
to the demands of the husband and wife 
and provided an interpreter to the hus¬ 
band and wife in the labor and delivery 
rooms and permitted the interpreter to 
remain with the husband and wife at 
all times. 

C. Williams v. Quern (Northern Dis¬ 
trict of Illinois) 

The Legal Defense Fund filed a class 
action lawsuit, on behalf of all deaf per¬ 
sons in the state of Illinois, against the 
State Department of Public Aid. A deaf 
woman was denied the opportunity to 
apply for food stamps because the state 
public aid could not communicate with 
her. After legal action began, the State 
Department of Public Aid agreed to pro¬ 
vide a sign language interpreter. Now, 
a policy regarding hearing impaired cli¬ 
ents has been published by the State 
Department of Public Aid and distri¬ 
buted to all local public aid offices. 

D. Shrirley v. Campbell (District of Co¬ 
lumbia Circuit) 

The Legal Defense Fund has filed a 
class action lawsuit against the United 
States Government, challenging a Civil 
Service policy of denying “excepted serv¬ 
ice” handicapped employees the same 
benefits granted to “competitive service” 
employees. Regardless of how long or 
how well they have served, “excepted 
service” employees can be fired, de¬ 
moted, or suspended without a hearing. 
Thus, “excepted service” employees are 
denied the same basic job security pro¬ 


tections given to “competitive service” 
employees. Mr. Shirley, an “excepted 
service” employee, lost his job to a re¬ 
duction in force. Because he was an 
“excepted service” employee, he could 
not be reassigned to a new position. 

4. STATE COURTS 

A. Kiddy v. City of Oklahoma City 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court) 

The court ruled that a deaf person is 
entitled to an interpreter at the time of 
his arrest. 

B. Nomeland v. Minnesota School for 
the Deaf (State District Court) 
(Failure to hire) (This situation was 
settled.) 

5. ADMINISTRATIVE COMPLAINTS 

A. Health, Education, and Welfare 
(#504) 

1. _ v. Southwestern 

Texas State University. (Failure to pro¬ 
vide interpreter services for post-secon¬ 
dary education student) (Texas) 

2. -v. Sportswood Ele¬ 

mentary School. (Denial of free appro¬ 
priate education to elementary school 
student) (Virginia) 

3. _ v. University of 

Illinois Medical Center. (Failure to pro¬ 
vide interpreter services in outpatient 
department) (In conjunction with Health, 
Education, and Welfare compliance re¬ 
view of Chicago area hospitals) (Illinois) 

4. _ v. University of 

South Florida. (3 cases) (Failure to pro¬ 
vide interpreter services for postsecond¬ 
ary education student) (Florida) 

5. _v. William Patter¬ 

son College. (Failure to provide inter¬ 
preter services for postsecondary educa¬ 
tion student) (New Jersey) 

6. _v. Cornell Univer¬ 

sity. (Failure to provide interpreter 
services for postsecondary education 
student) (New York) 

7. _ v. Hendrick Hud¬ 

son School District. (Failure to provide 
auxiliary aids to elementary school stu¬ 
dent) (New York) 

8. _v. Gallaudet Col¬ 

lege. (Failure to promote) (District of 
Columbia) 

9. -v. North Carolina 

School for the Deaf. (Failure to promote) 
(North Carolina) 

B. LABOR 

1. - v. Avis Rent-A- 

Car. (Dismissal case) (Maryland) 

2. _ v. Westmoreland 

Coal Company. (Failure to hire) (West 
Virginia) 

3. _ v. AMC Jeep. 

(Failure to hire) (Ohio) 

4. -v. Owens Corning 

Fiberglass Company. (Failure to hire) 


TTY/TELEX PICTURE TAPES. 5- 
level (Baudot) and 8-level (ASCH). 
Hundreds, various lengths, subjects. 
Suitable for Teletype Models 15, 19, 
28, 32, 33, 35 and others. Compati¬ 
bility test tapes included w/catalog 
free upon request. Teleprinter Art, 
Ltd., 601 S. Dodson, Urbana, IL 61801. 
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(Georgia) 

5. _ v, Bendix Com¬ 

pany. (Failure to promote) (Connecticut) 

6. _v. CTS of Ashe¬ 

ville. (Failure to hire) (North Carolina) 

7. _ v. Goodwill In¬ 

dustries. (Dismissal case) (District of 
Columbia) 

8. _v. Goodyear Atom¬ 
ic Corporation. (Failure to hire) (Ohio) 

9. _v. UNIVAC. (Fail¬ 

ure to hire) (Minnesota) 

10. _ V. Springfield 

Union. (Demotion case) (Massachusetts) 

11. _v. General Elec¬ 
tric Company. (Failure to hire) (Mary¬ 

land) 

C. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION (#501) 

1. - v. United States 

Postal Service. (Failure to hire) (New 

Mexico) 

2. -v. Internal Reven¬ 

ue Service. (Failure to promote) (In¬ 
diana) 

D. ARCHITECTURAL TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION COMMUNICATION COMPLI¬ 
ANCE BOARD 

1. National Association of the Deaf v. 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (Com¬ 
plaint filed because of HEW’s failure to 
install TTYs in regional offices) 

E. MISCELLANEOUS 

1._v. District of Co¬ 

lumbia Metropolitan Police Department. 
(Refusal to provide interpreter for traf¬ 
fic school class) (Administrative com¬ 
plaint with Office of Revenue Sharing) 


YOU 


GIFT COMPANY 


FEATURING 

WHOLESALE PRICES FOR 

T-SHIRTS. MUGS. DECALS 
PATCHES. BUTTONS. TOTE BAGS. 
PENS. PENCILS. POSTERS. BOOKS. 
JEWELRY. STATIONERY. KEY RINGS. 
CAPS. SCARVES. BALLOONS. 
STICKERS. EDUCATIONAL TOYS 
AND LOTS MORE 

Send for our free catalogue today" 

Serving the deaf 
community since 1975 


ix 


* ¥ 


Old DoiviiNioN T-shiRT Co., Inc. 

805 IN. RoyAl St.-Dept. A 
AUxANdmA, Va. 22514 

Voicc(705) 548 5444 TTY(705) 548 7556 

We sell one or 100 of an item at low wholesale 
pr, ceS —Ideal or money making events, projects 
and conventions 

Send for our free catalogue today!' 


UU 


Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 

Third International Convention 

presents 

4 days of fun & work for the entire family. 

Highlights of the TTY Convention 

(TENTATIVE) 


only $98. 3 DAYS 2 NIGHTS 

per person, double occupancy M.A.P. 
(Modified American Plan) 

Above Prices before May 1, 1979 
After May 1, 1979, increases to $115 

4 DAYS / 3 NIGHTS $141 
(After May 1, 1979, increases to $150) 

5 DAYS / 4 NIGHTS $167 
(After May 1, 1979, increases to $175) 

INCLUDES: 

Hotel Room Reception 

Meals Tennis 

Gratuities Splash Party 

Registration Swimming 

Banquet Program Book 

Ballroom Exhibits 

THE 

CENTURY CENTER 
HOTEL 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



WEDNESDAY 

JUNE 20 

THURSDAY 

JUNE 21 

FRIDAY 

JUNE 22 

SATURDAY 
JUNE 23 

ALL DAY 

Registration 

Registration 

Registration 

Registration 

MORNINGS 


Meeting 

Exhibits 

Meeting 

Exhibits 

Exhibits 

Demonstration 

AFTERNOONS 


Workshop 

Workshop 


EVENINGS 

Reception 
(2 cocktails free) 
Board Meeting 
Captioned Films 

Dramatic 

Presentation 

Board Meeting 
Splash Party 
Captioned Films 

Banquet 
(Floor show) 

Ballroom 
(Floor show) 


RECEPTION 

DRAMATIC PRESENTATION & 
SPLASH PARTY 
EXHIBITS & 

REGISTRATION 
BANQUET 
BALLROOM 
PROGRAM BOOK 


PRICES FOR COMBINATION TICKETS 

BEFORE MAY 1, 1979 - $35 
AFTER MAY 1, 1979 - $40 


Fantastic physical activities for everyone! 

Activities for ladies & children available at premises! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. WRITE TO: 

ROBERT JONES 
REGISTRATION CHAIRMAN 
1979 TDI CONVENTION 
7120 GREYSTONE DRIVE 
RIVERDALE. GA. 30274 
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Reprint from The Washington Post, January 9, 1979: 


Court To Rule On Education Opportunities For Handicapped 


By MORTON MINTZ 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Supreme Court agreed yesterday 
to decide whether public and private 
colleges and universities must admit and 
give special help to students with handi¬ 
caps judged by the institution to dis¬ 
qualify them from effectively pursuing 
educational programs and later careers. 

This is the first case to reach the 
court involving the Federal Rehabilita¬ 
tion Act's controversial Section 504, 
which says that no “otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual . . . shall solely 
by reason of his handicap be excluded 
from participating in . . . any program 
or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance.” 

The case is of unusual importance 
partly because one of 11 Americans is 
handicapped. In addition, the outcome 
of the case could have an important im¬ 
pact on various federally funded pro¬ 
grams in which handicapped persons may 
participate. 

In a friend-of-the-court brief, 27 states, 
including Maryland and Virginia, and the 
American Council on Education, the na¬ 
tion's largest association of colleges and 
universities, charge that Section 504 “is 
being transformed by administrative ex¬ 
cess into a tool of oppression not con¬ 
templated by Congress.'' 

Last March, the 4th U.S. Court of 
Appeals ruled that Southeastern Com¬ 
munity College of Whiteville, N.C., was 
violating Section 504 by refusing to 
admit a woman with a severe hearing 
problem to a program that would lead 
to her certification as a registered nurse. 

The disability could interfere with her 
ability to provide safe patient care, either 
as a student nurse or as an RN, the 
college said. 

The applicant, Frances B. Davis, of 
Robeson County, N.C., had been licensed 
in 1967 as a practical nurse (LPN) and 
she was in good standing as an LPN 
when the college turned her away in 
September 1974. 

In connection with her application, 
Davis was examined by an audiologist 
at Duke University Medical Center. He 
found her hearing loss to be moderately 
severe in the right ear and severe in 
the left. The resulting inbalance causes 
what U.S. District Court Judge Robert W. 
Hemphill later termed “remarkable dif¬ 
ficulty in understanding speech.” 

A hearing aid worn near the right 
ear brings her hearing to the “outer 
limits of normal hearing levels,” the 
medical specialist said. In addition, she 
learned to be an excellent lip reader. 
In all, Hemphill said, Davis “is skillful 
in communicating with other people if 
she wears her hearing aid and is allowed 
to see the talker ...” 

The audiologist's report was reviewed 
for the college by Mary McRee, execu¬ 
tive director of the state Board of Nurs¬ 
ing. 


She said that Davis' abilities “would 
be inadequate for her probably to iden¬ 
tify all the patients’ needs for which she 
would be accountable or even to pick 
up some clues to situations which could 
be quite critical to the point of life/ 
death situations.” 

McRee also told the college, “We can¬ 
not, at this time, predict eligibility or 
ineligibility for the licensing examina¬ 
tion should Mrs. Davis enroll in, and 
be allowed to complete some several 
years hence.” 

By contrast, the director of nursing 
at Southeastern General Hospital pre¬ 
dicted that Davis “could do well” in 
areas such as “longterm care, a doctor's 
office or even industrial (medicine). I 
do not believe that I can truthfully state 
that she would not be able to function 
in any area of nursing with her present 
determination to continue her educa¬ 
tion.” 

The hospital official added, “I would 
employ Mrs. Davis in our Skilled Nur¬ 
sing Facility as an RN if I had a va¬ 
cancy . . . Mrs. Davis could also handle 
the night assignment on our post-partum 
unit without difficulty after she is regis¬ 
tered.” 

Heeding McRee's advice, the college 
rejected an application by Davis, who 
had completed a preparatory curricu¬ 
lum, to be admitted to the RN program. 

Davis pleaded for reconsideration in 
an informal, drop-in visit to college 
president W. Ronald McCarter. He 
granted her request, but a panel of 
nurses that reviewed the case again 
turned her down. 

Aided by the National Association of 
the Deaf legal defense fund in Washing¬ 
ton, Davis sued, alleging violation of 
her civil rights. 

Although the college had witnesses 
testify in its behalf, Davis offered no 
testimony, relying instead entirely on 
letters, tests and other documents. 

Some testimony dealt with situations, 
such as those in which lip-reading would 
be impossible because doctors and nurses 


are wearing surgical masks. 

Judge Hemphill ruled for the college. 
The 1973 law didn’t cover Davis because 
she was not in the language of Section 
504, an “otherwise qualified” handicap¬ 
ped person he said. 

Admission to a state community col¬ 
lege “is a privilege and not by itself a 
constitutional property right,” so long 
as the rules and regulations aren't “ar¬ 
bitrary or unreasonable” Hemphill said. 

In closing its doors to Davis, the col¬ 
lege's single major consideration was its 
expectation that, on graduation, she 
wouldn’t qualify as a RN, Hemphill said. 
He went on to say: 

“A state has a great responsibility to 
provide training facilities for producing 
qualified persons for delivering health 
care to society. In view of the shortage 
of such personnel and the great number 
of applicants ... it is completely reason¬ 
able and logical for the state to limit en¬ 
rollment to such persons as are able to 
meet professional qualifications upon 
graduation.” 

Reversing Hemphill, the appeals court 
ordered Southeastern to reconsider 
Davis' application on normal academic 
grounds “without regard to her hearing 
disability.” The trial judge erred in 
finding her not “otherwise qualified,” 
Circuit Court Judge K. K. Hall said in 
the opinion for the court. 
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Moreover, Hall said, regulations drawn 
by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to implement the law re¬ 
quired the college to take affirmative 
action to modify its RN program to 
compensate for Davis* disability. HEW 
is not a party to the case. 

Both Hemphill and the appeals court 
agree that Davis had a right to sue under 
Section 504 even though the government 
hadn’t intervened. 

In a petition for Supreme Court re¬ 
view, Eugene Gressman, a University of 
North Carolina law professor represent¬ 
ing the college, said that the 4th Circut 
decision, if allowed to stand will be “a 
dangerous precedent . . . that all insti¬ 
tutions must disregard the effect that 
physical disabilities may have upon one’s 
capacity to meet the physical demands 
of a program or of a profession.” 

For Davis, attorney Sy DuBow con¬ 
tended that the college “seriously over¬ 
states both the breadth and potential im¬ 
pact of the Court of Appeals decision . . . 
The holding in this case is too narrow 
to warrant review ...” 

Actually, DeBow said, all that the ap¬ 
peals court ordered was that Hemphill 
reconsider Davis* application for admis¬ 
sion in light of regulations to implement 
Section 504 that were issued after his 
decision. DuBow cited the appeal court’s 
express limitation of its decision ‘to the 
facts of this particular case.* ” 



Miss Michael Ann Ridgeway of Towson, Maryland, teaches sign to Nurse Judith Colaianni 
after donating a unit of blood at the Baltimore Regional Red Cross Blood Center. Six deaf 
groups donate regularly at the Blood Center. 


Faculty Positions 


Education of the Hearing Impaired, 
Gallaudet College, Department of Education 


Start June 1979. Applicants should have training and teaching experi¬ 
ence with hearing impaired children. Preferred areas of interest should in¬ 
clude behavior modification and learning theories, methods of teaching, 
foundations, special education, or multiple-handicapped hearing impair¬ 
ed. Duties include teaching courses, advisement and supervision of stu¬ 
dent practicums. Salary and rank depend upon experience and training. 
Deadline for application is April 1,1979. For full position description and 
further information contact Dr. David Tweedie, Chairman, Department 
of Education, Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida Avenue, N.E., Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 20002. (202) 447-0345. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Gallaudet Day Observed On Kendall Green 
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Nearly 100 students, staff and guests 
gathered on the Gallaudet College cam¬ 
pus December 8 for traditional “Gallau¬ 
det Day” ceremonies honoring Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the first 
permanent school for the deaf in this 
country in 1817. The observance is 
marked annually by many schools for 
the deaf throughout the world to pay 
tribute to Gallaudet, in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the welfare 
and education of the deaf. The event 
traditionally falls on or near the an¬ 
niversary of the birth of Thomas Hop¬ 
kins Gallaudet, born December 10, 1789. 

Stressing the historical importance of 
“Gallaudet Day” at the early morning 
ceremony, Dr. Robert R. Davila, vice 
president of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf (MSSD) and the Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School 
(KDES), talked about the fast-paced 
progress Gallaudet College has seen in 
the past quarter century. The guest 
speaker, comparing the present facili¬ 
ties to what they were 25 years ago when 
he was a student at Gallaudet, noted 
there are “more opportunities for deaf 
students today than ever before.” With 
only four major career areas to choose 
from 25 years ago, Dr. Davila pointed 
out the College has much more'to offer 
students today, with an unlimited num¬ 
ber of vocations to pursue. 

The vice president detailed statistics 
confirming the progress the school has 
seen in the past quarter century. The 
College has grown from 252 students to 
1,400 during that time, with a graduate 
program that has increased from a mere 
11 students then to more than 300 now. 
Gallaudet’s physical facilities have un¬ 
dergone significant development, with 
improvements and construction projects 
in evidence today. 

Citing a host of statistics, Dr. Davila 


GALLAUDET DAY CEREMONY—Dr. Robert R. Davila (front row, second from left) and Dr. 
Edward C. Merrill Jr. (third from left). President of Gallaudet College, stand side by side 
among the 100 onlookers gathered for the annual Gallaudet Day ceremony as the traditional 
wreath-laying exercise takes place. The December 8 event honored Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
the founder of the first permanent school for the deaf in this country. Dr. Davila, vice 
president for Pre-College Programs, was the guest speaker at the annual event. 


also talked about the unique importance 
of Gallaudet Day, a “very special day” 
for the entire Gallaudet community. 

Other highlights of the ceremony in¬ 
cluded brief opening remarks by the 
President of Gallaudet College, Dr. Ed¬ 
ward C. Merrill, Jr., who spoke of the 
“true spirit” of Gallaudet College and 
of the man who is known as the “George 
Washington of deaf education.” Samuel 
M. Sonnenstrahl, president of the Stu¬ 
dent Body Government, and Dominic 
Speranza, chairman of Gallaudet Day, 
also addressed the group, with the tra¬ 


ditional wreath-laying ceremony capping 
the activities. 

The early-morning ceremony was held 
in front of the statue of Thomas Hop¬ 
kins Gallaudet and his first student, 
Alice Cogswell, which is the work of 
the famous sculptor, Daniel C. French. 
The statue, located in front of Chapel 
Hall, was presented as a memorial to 
the renowned educator in 1887 from deaf 
people and frienus throughout the 
country. It is believed to be the first 
statue erected of an educator in America. 

The Gallaudet Day Program was spon¬ 
sored by the Preparatory Class of Gal¬ 
laudet College. 


See one of our representatives or write to: 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W. Northwest Highway • Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 


PHONE: 914-762-2626 


VIBRALITE 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

1 Belleview Ave. 

Ossining, NY 10562 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 
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The NAD President has to travel extensively. By virtue 
of his office, he receives countless invitations to represent the 
deaf community at conferences, seminars, workshops, meet¬ 
ings of task forces dealing with deafness and hearings on pro¬ 
posed legislation. These travels offer him the opportunity to 
visit numerous programs and projects in deafness in various 
parts of the country. They also enable him to visit local 
leaders, to gauge the mood of deaf America toward prevailing 
issues on deafness and to discover the significant priorities of 
various organizations serving the deaf. 

My travels since I assumed the NAD presidency in July 
have served to reinforce the belief that I have long held— 
that deaf people are actively involved in the development of 
programs and services, that an increasing number of deaf 
people are becoming involved in the political process and that 
they have a keen understanding of the various issues in educa¬ 
tion, rehabilitation, mental health, employment and health af¬ 
fecting deaf people. 

My travelogue for the past three months, which I am pre¬ 
senting in condensed form, hopefully provides an insight of 
what is happening in deaf America in general. 

On November 3 and 4, I participated in a training work¬ 
shop for interpreters and deaf consumers in Atlanta. The 
workshop was jointly sponsored by the Georgia Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf and the Georgia Association of the 
Deaf. The workshop is a striking example of how profes¬ 
sionals and consumers can work together in developing mean¬ 
ingful programs to benefit deaf people. 

November 13 found me on the campus of Louisiana School 
for the Deaf in Baton Rouge. Charles Estes, vocational prin¬ 
cipal, and his staff had put together an ambitious program 
of activities which included speeches by leaders of the deaf, 
rehabilitation personnel and employment specialists, field trips 
to industrial sites and contests on the campus, which I had 
the honor of “kicking off.” The campus event was timed to 
coincide with Deaf Awareness Week sponsored by the Louis¬ 
iana Association of the Deaf, which called for a round of 
speeches and interviews with the City of Baton Rouge officials 
and media. My schedule in Baton Rouge was tight, but I man¬ 
aged to obtain a quick tour of the newly-opened Baton Rouge 
Club of the Deaf and the school for the deaf campus. There 
is no question in my mind that the school, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Harvey Corson, is emerging as a dynamic and 
imaginative one. 

In Texas, the Joint Advisory Committee on Educational 
Services to the Deaf met on November 20 to review its final 
report to the Texas Legislature. The committee, more popu¬ 
larly known as the “1880 Committee” because of the House 
bill number which created it, had held a series of meetings 
with state agencies providing services to the deaf, as well as 
several hearings all over the state for citizen input. The com¬ 
mittee was directed to examine and evaluate the organization 
and methods of operation of the departments and agencies re¬ 
lated to educational programs for the deaf and to develop 
proposals for improving the structure and administration of 
state educational services to assure the delivery of quality 
services at the lowest possible cost. The committee was un¬ 
usual in that it included representatives of consumer organi¬ 
zations such as the NAD, the Texas Association of the Deaf and 
the Parent-Professional Section of TAD, working alongside the 
Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the House and representa¬ 
tives of both houses of the Texas Legislature. On November 
21, the committee met to make a formal presentation of its 
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report, which contains 36 recommendations to the next session 
of the Texas Legislature. 

On December 15, 16 and 17, the Centennial Committee met 
in Cincinnati to review plans and to formulate guidelines for 
the management of the various activities before and during 
the Centennial Convention in 1980. Gary Olsen, Assistant Ex¬ 
ecutive Director for State Affairs, heads this committee which 
will coordinate the work of 30 subcommittees for the once- 
in-a-century event. The committee took time out to visit 
the Club of the Deaf in Cincinnati and to dine at its fabulous 
Christmas buffet. Doris Mangold, the club president, engi¬ 
neered the event. 

January found me traveling to Tucson, Arizona, to par¬ 
ticipate in a training seminar on interpreting for deaf persons 
with minimal language competency. Dr. Larry Stewart, Pro¬ 
ject Director, Model Demonstration Program, and Annette 
Long, Coordinator, NITC Program, put together the impressive 
program to train interpreters to work with a segment of the 
deaf population which has not received sufficient attention 
from interpreting organizations. 

The NAD Board of Directors met in Indianapolis on Jan¬ 
uary 11, 12, 13 and 14 to deal with a large number of agenda 
items and to take part in the formal opening of the branch 
office of NAD. The ribbon-cutting ceremonies in which the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Indiana, as well as 
Senator Dick Lugar, took part were impressive. The Indiana 
Association of the Deaf hosted a reception following the cere¬ 
monies. The entire event was a memorable one and signifies 
NAD’s commitment toward more and better services to co¬ 
oprating state associations. 

Then it was to Oregon College of Education in Monmouth, 
Oregon, January 22, 23 and 24. While I was there for the ex¬ 
press purpose of participating in a meeting of a task force to 
revise the Rehabilitation Services Administration’s coding of 
hearing impairments, I took time to visit its Regional Resource 
Center for the Deaf. Directed by Dr. Dick Walker, the center 
is engaged in quite a number of interesting programs dealing 
with deafness. 

My West Coast itinerary included a stopover in Northridge 
to visit the Center on Deafness at California State University 
at Northridge, January 25 and 26. Dr. Ray L. Jones, its dy¬ 
namic director, and his staff had arranged an interesting tour 
of the many activities in deafness on the campus. Of par¬ 
ticular interest to me was the telecommunication research 
center directed by Ed Ingham. It serves as a clearinghouse of 
significant data concerning the manufacture and operation of 
various telecommunication devices and a training center on 
their uses. While there, I had the opportunity to talk with 
deaf CSUN students and participants in this year’s National 
Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf. Every¬ 
where on CSUN campus I encountered a spirit of dedication, 
enthusiasm, and optimism about the present and future pos¬ 
sibilities in the field of deafness. 

The NAD Board of Directors which met in Indianapolis 
looked at a number of major actions. They include: 

• Approval of the budget for 1979-1980 

• Adoption of guidelines for the development of sections 
within the NAD 

• Approval of the proposed agreement with the Confer¬ 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
concerning the hiring of a Government Relations Officer 

• Approval of the establishment of an editorial depart¬ 
ment within the NAD Home Office for undertaking pub¬ 
lication of THE DEAF AMERICAN, INTERSTATE and 
a new tabloid newspaper 

• Approval of the establishment of computer capabilities 
within the NAD 

• Review of Centennial Convention plans and policies 

• Approval of the establishment of Education, Senior NAD 
and SIGN sections 

• Review of NAD’s policy manual 
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We have been making great progress in getting our train 
back on the track. Last month we noted some of the programs 
that were being up for consideration by the NAD Board oi 
Directors. We are pleased to note that most of them have 
been accepted. The budget presented in Indianapolis turned 
out to be a headache. Somewhere along the line, we made a 
slight—$167,000—error in our figures and ended up literally 
sick to our stomach to contemplate making a mistake of that 
magnitude in a budget. Fortunately, we were able to shuffle 
things around so as to come up with a balanced budget in 
spite of this although it took a lot of help from the staff 
and the Finance Committee to do so. The result is a $1,876,000 
program for the 1979-80 fiscal year and a prayer of sorts that 
the ambitious projections of the Centennial Convention Com¬ 
mittee come true. The CCC projects that we will have 5,000 
people in Cincinnati in 1980. We have 600 rooms, as pre¬ 
viously noted, at the Twin Towers and have made arrangements 
for overflow at the Netherlands Hilton and other hotels in 
the area, so that the only question is: “Will YOU be there?” 

As this is being written, we are enjoying our new carpet. 
Being somewhat color blind, I refer to it as being brown, 
but am told that it is actually “chocolate brown,” if that makes 
any sense to you. At any rate, it looks good and we are 
pleased with the results, as well as being able to get away 
from the wrinkles and splotches that we have been living 
with for the past few years. In the process of recarpeting, we 
also did some rearranging. 

Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., now has its own office 
space in the wing opposite ours. TDI is next door to the 
International Catholic Deaf Association, which was moved up 
from the ground level office that they previously occupied. 
That space, in turn, is to be used for our computer. As this 
is being written, the computer itself has not yet arrived. 
We do have the printer, but nothing else. But we are 
promised that by the time this article gets read, the com¬ 
puter will be in and operating. Probably will take some 
time to “debug” it, so if you find that your next issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN comes to you via Hong Kong, just 
put the blame on the bugs in the new gadget. Still, we will 
have some very competent help, in the form of both Pat and 
Bob Herbold, to keep us on the right track, so maybe it will 
not be as bad as it appears on the surface. 

At this time, our new task is getting some of the additional 
benefits of membership to the attention of our members. One 
of these is the RX Allstates Pharmacy Service. In a short 
time, we will be sending out to all of our members informa¬ 
tion on the RX services. Basically, this is a discount medical 
program which will enable our members to purchase medi¬ 
cine—prescription medicine—at prices substantially below 
that of regular drugstores. This will be done by mail and 
can be arranged simply by getting a prescription from one’s 
doctor. This is especially good for those persons who are 
on long-range medication programs. So, watch for the flyer 
which will appear in the DA as well as in the mail. 

Progress on the credit union is slow, but it would help 
get things moving faster if we had some indication of how 
many people would be interested in joining such a credit 
union once it is established, and permit us to make direct 
contact with those individuals who have expressed such an 
interest once we are moving. For those of you who do not 
know much about credit unions, briefly, they offer a savings 
plan and a low-cost way of borrowing money. Normally, one 
has to join a credit union, which is accomplished by making 
a deposit in it. Such deposits earn interest, usually at a 


higher rate of interest than is paid by banks or savings and 
loan associations. Members are also able to borrow money 
from the credit union. Borrowing will be easier and cheaper 
than borrowing from banks or savings and loan associations 
but, of course, much higher than the interest rate that is 
paid on savings. As contemplated, State Associations of the 
deaf would be asked to set up credit committees which would 
pass on loan applications. Approved applications will be 
forwarded to the Home Office and loan payments will be 
made directly to the Home Office. The credit union will be 
limited to members of the NAD only and we wish to reiterate 
that members of State Associations, if they are included in 
the State Association quota, are members of the NAD. One 
positive aspect will be to increase State Association member¬ 
ship and possibly provide additional income to the State 
Associations after the credit union is well established. The 
medical program also should provide increased membership 
in State Associations. We have just received several boxes 
of price lists for this service and it is more than likely that 
the lists will be mailed out before this comes to light. In any 
case, the service is just one way in which membership in the 
NAD can be of benefit and people should be aware of it 
as a reason—but only one reason—for joining. 

Work also continues on getting our newspaper underway. 
As noted, we are actively seeking a full-time editor for the 
publication. In the meantime, under the direction of our 
Public Information Officer, Ed Carney, we are preparing for 
the first issue, which will go out in May. Again, interested 
persons who desire to serve as correspondents for the paper 
should contact Ed and let him know. Additionally, some in¬ 
put would help on your thinking as to the name and the cost 
of the paper. One thought was that the paper would be dis¬ 
counted to NAD members with an annual subscription rate of 
$5 for non-members and $3 for members. Such a discount 
would practically cancel out the quota payment and thus be 
satisfactory to all concerned. But we need to know what you 
think of this and how you think the paper should be handled. 
The May issue will go to all NAD members, including the 
regular members from State Associations. It will offer a 
pre-publication subscription which will be even less than the 
proposed rates so as to create an instant circulation. Another 
general mailing will be made in June and State Associations 
will be asked to take subscriptions for the new paper at 
their conventions. We believe that this will be the answer 
to the frequent complaint that THE DEAF AMERICAN does 
not appeal to the grassroots membership and urge that those 
of you who are of this opinion not fail to take advantage of 
the chance to get a paper that will fill this need. 

At this time, we are again working on a new publication 
list. It has been our practice to put out a new catalog every 
six months, so as to include our new material and to update 
pricing where this is needed. It has also been our practice 
to try to maintain prices as low as humanly possible because 
we feel that the cost of being deaf or having deaf children 
is high enough as it is without our making it any higher. 
And we have been very pleased and proud that we have been 
successful in this respect to the extent that the books and 
other materials published by the NAD, itself, are the lowest 
priced in the business. We do, of course, handle other ma¬ 
terials, over which we have no pricing control. But to the 
extent possible, we continue to pledge that we will keep 
prices as low as we can. We also wish to note that your 
patronage has made it possible for us to support all of the pro¬ 
grams with which we are presently engaged. So, your con¬ 
tinued support in this area is doubly appreciated. 

THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR continues to travel although 
at times reluctantly. Last month we were in San Jose to 
assist in promoting the setting up of a regional school for 
the deaf in Santa Clara County. Programs for the deaf in 
Santa Clara are under Dr. Roy Holcomb and he, as “the 
Father of Total Communication,” has been plugging for a 
better way to handle the mainstreaming programs in that area. 
A good many people showed up for that meeting, including 
some very important people. Bill Castle was there for NTID; 
Ramon Rodriquez represented Kendall School and the Model 
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Secondary School for the Deaf; Sharon Carter did the honors 
for CSUN; Henry Klopping and Jacob Arcanin for the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf at Berkeley; even Jay Farman from 
the Phoenix Day School program in Arizona showed up to add 
a bit to the occasion. Hopefully, the meeting will accomplish 
its objective in getting at least a regional elementary and 
junior high program in the works. 

From San Jose, we went to Las Vegas for a brief vacation. 
The Home Office staff provided a bag full of half dollars for 
mad money and that went to help keep Las Vegas green. 
But while Washington was being smothered under several 
inches of snow, Las Vegas was in the 50s and 60s and a wel¬ 
come relief from the snow. Incidentally, as this is being 
written, D.C. is snowbound. Outside my window, the snow 
drifts are several feet high. Nothing is moving on the street. 
All schools, offices and most stores are closed and traffic 
advisories are saying don’t drive unless you absolutely have to. 
At the same time, we are planning to leave for Arizona and 
the Advisory Committee meeting for the project directed by 
Dr. Larry Stewart at the University of Arizona for the Hear¬ 
ing Impaired Developmentally Disabled. The HIDD program 
is in its third and last year of Federal funding and it remains 
to be seen what will become of it although it is the only pro¬ 
gram that currently addresses itself to this population, 

We are remiss in not pointing out that for the past few 
months Dr. Byron Benton Burnes, our President Emeritus, has 
been plugging away at writing a history of the NAD. BBB 
has given some 30 years to the NAD and knows more about it 


than any other man now living. The book is now completed 
and in the hands of our editorial staff, since it needs editing 
and rounding out. But we expect to have it in our fall catalog 
and will soon be offering it to readers at a pre-publication 
price, which has yet to be determined. But we wish to 
acknowledge our debt to BBB. The history will be a most 
useful tool for persons interested in any kind of deaf studies, 
tracing, as it does, the growth of the NAD from its inception 
in 1880 until today. Dr. Burnes volunteered his services in 
this effort so that with Gallaudet College providing room and 
board and the NAD providing transportation, there was very 
little cost involved in this development. 

ONE THING WE DID NOT TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION 
HERE was snow. For quite some time now we have been 
suffering from an extra heavy snowfall. The Executive Di¬ 
rector can remember when, as a college student at Gallaudet, 
snow on the ground was a rarity and it took four years before 
there was enough on the ground at one time for the traditional 
college “snow baths.” Now we have snow coming out of our 
ears and everything else. The most recent snowfall closed 
the NAD for one day—would have been two, but for the fact 
that one was a holiday and we were closed anyway. It also 
dumped a couple of feet of snow on the roof of Halex House, 
requiring that we get a crew to shovel it off before the weight 
made the roof collapse. But we are operational now. Some 
of our staff people were stuck in New Jersey, others in their 
own parking lots, but we are extremely proud to note that 
most of the staff showed up when needed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Rudy Albrecht .-...Washington 

Sheila M. Antosch .Texas 

Mary E. Barrett .Massachusetts 

Harriet Tina Burk .New York 

Sharon V. H. Bytwerk .Illinois 

Gayle K. Capps . Georgia 

August Cordero .Virginia 

Kelly Caudell .Texas 

Mrs. Alice Chapman .Wisconsin 

Colleen Clement .Oregon 

Roy J. Craig .District of Columbia 

Gladys Denzer .Wisconsin 

Keith Drown .Idaho 

Michael L. Duffin .Montana 

Lester M. Eismer .New Jersey 

Judith Finestone .Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Ralph Flanders .Vermont 

Edward L. Franklin .Kansas 

Mrs. John F. Gabriel, Jr.Texas 

V. Galeohmer .New York 

Jackie Garcia .California 

Sarah Greer . Maryland 

James W. Grindrod .Pennsylvania 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert V. Hamilton Indiana 

Dewey Lee Hamm .California 

C. B. Hunko .Utah 

Gail Isenberg .Maryland 

Mrs. George B. Joslin .Virginia 

Susan Kitchen .Michigan 

Mrs. Steve Klessel .New Jersey 

Robert Krueger . Illinois 

Arthur Lewis .Louisiana 

Paul J. Martin .Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon H. Mason .Illinois 

Sally H. McCrary .Connecticut 

Carol McFarland .Pennsylvania 

Martin Miller .Indiana 

Candida Montes .Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ormansky Maryland 
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Donna G. Robbins .Massachusetts 

Tony Robertson .Wyoming 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Rosenberg .Ohio 

Mrs. Howard Sabel .Iowa 

Lore Schindler .Michigan 

Mrs. Joan Sherman .Indiana 

Rev. Robert S. Siffrin .Ohio 

Betty J. Sims .North Carolina 

Mrs. Michael J. Sinnott .New York 

Thomas A. Sisk .Florida 

Melanie A. Skripnek Pennsylvania 

Kathie A. Smith .New York 

Barbara Syrett .Colorado 

Francis A. Truglia .New Jersey 

Mrs. James Tuttle .Maryland 

Andrew Unger .Pennsylvania 

Newton E. Weatherly .Texas 

Carlton T. Weins .Arizona 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer C. Wesley, Jr.Indiana 

Dale C. Wiliamson .California 

Rev. Thomas Winikates .Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. David G. Wise .Montana 

Mrs. Hal W. Wright .North Carolina 

Frank C. Zondlo .Florida 

Affiliated Members 

READS, Inc.Massachusetts 

CSAD . Indiana 

Speech & Hearing Clinic .Pennsylvania 

Indianapolis Speech & Hearing 
Center, Inc.Indiana 


Contributions to Halex House 


Mr. and Mrs. Terrence T. O’Rourke ... $142.50 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow 75.00 

Mrs. Mary Gatlin . 45.00 

Daniel T. Langholtz 

(in memory of his father) . 35.00 


Contributions to NAD 


Walter Sumishi . 3.00 

Harold Schwartz . 25.00 


NAD Editorial Position Open 

Selectee will assume total responsi¬ 
bility for editing as well as supervising 
preparation, publication and distribu¬ 
tion of a monthly newspaper and a bi¬ 
monthly newsletter to Association mem¬ 
bers/subscribers nationwide. 

Degree in journalism preferred, with 
recent practical experience in writing, 
editing, rewriting and proofreading. 
Ability to meet stringent deadlines, work 
independently and coordinate work of a 
nationwide network of reporters is es¬ 
sential. Ability to communicate in Sign 
Language is highly advantageous. 

Applicants should have a demonstra¬ 
ble knowledge of matters affecting the 
deaf population of the United States, 
and of graphic arts, design, composition, 
layout, paste up, printing methods and 
advertising. Salary range competetive 
and negotiable. 

Letters of application together with a 
comprehensive resume should be for¬ 
warded to Frederick C. Schreiber, Execu¬ 
tive Director, National Association of the 
Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, 20910. The NAD is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 
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of the Deaf 

PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


Deaf Awareness Week Program In Ohio Well-Received 



KENT JR. NAD OFFICERS—Left to right: Linda Vandelofgt, vice president; Denise Dedon, 
president; Ann Thomas, secretary; Frances Pyle, treasurer; and Diane Griffith, Deaf Aware¬ 
ness Program Coordinator. 


One of the nation’s most productive 
Junior NAD chapters this 1978-79 aca¬ 
demic year has been the group of “beav¬ 
ers” in the program for the deaf at 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in Kent, 
Ohio. 

The chapter’s long list of “others-be- 
fore-self” projects which have been ac¬ 
complished to date includes a highly 
successful Deaf Awareness Week Pro¬ 
gram. Assistance of several community 
resources were utilized which in itself 
was a bonus experience as the young 
people learned how to be better con¬ 
sumers. 

Some of the activities of the Deaf 
Awareness Week project were TTY and 


G. DEWEY COATS MEMORIAL FUND 

In response to the questions of 
many folks who attended the 1978 
Junior NAD Convention at Swan Lake 
Lodge in Pengilly, Minnesota, Junior 
NAD has a special fund of its own 
within the framework of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, known 
as the G. DEWEY COATS MEMORIAL 
FUND. It has been in existence since 
1966 with all donations earmarked for 
deaf youth activities sponsored by 
NAD and its affiliates. 

All contributions are tax deductible 
and should be made payable or trans¬ 
ferable to the G. DEWEY COATS 
MEMORIAL FUND, care of Dr. Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 20910. Telephone: 301-587- 
1791. 


MCM demonstrations; comprehensive 
bulletin board display, mini-Sign Lan¬ 
guage Classes, distribution of manual al¬ 
phabet cards and “I Love You” bumper 
stickers, and brief informal presenta¬ 
tions on the subjects of deaf leadership, 
Junior NAD, International Association 
of Parents of the Deaf, NAD and the 
social, educational and occupational op¬ 
portunities for deaf people in general. 

Chapter President Denise Dedon and 
her associates are to be commended for 
this wonderful contribution toward bet¬ 
ter public understanding of deafness. 

National Jr. NAD Essay Contest 
Features State Associations 

Among the most coveted national 
awards that are presented annually by 
Junior NAD is the LOY GOLLADAY 
AWARD FOR ESSAYS. Students in 
schools for the deaf throughout the 
country regardless of their Jr. NAD 
membership status submit their articles 
on a selected topic in competition for 
the Award—a plaque and cash prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10 for the first three 
place winners, respectively. 

The topic for 1978-79 is “Jr. NAD-State 
Association Involvement: A view to the 
Utmost in Deaf Leadership.” This topic 
was selected primarily to seek and so¬ 
licit ideas on how the Jr. NAD chapters 
and state associations might make the 
most of their resources in bringing to 
all deaf people the best possible Ameri¬ 
can life. 

Any deaf youngster presently in a 
school/program for the deaf is eligible 
for the Award. All entries are to be 


1978 Convention Pictures Available 

Many good things happened at the 
most recent national Junior NAD Con¬ 
vention at Swan Lake Lodge in Pengilly, 
Minnesota, August 8-14, 1978. An un¬ 
usually large turnout of adult partici¬ 
pants was one of them, an especially im¬ 
portant tenet of the success of Junior 
NAD, generally speaking. 

While in attendance, a number of 
adults were not able to receive their 
group pictures. These pictures are pres¬ 
ently available at the National Head¬ 
quarters so write directly to Gallaudet 
College, along with a check for $3.00, if 
you wish to have same. 

JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN 

Subscription to THE JUNIOR DEAF 
AMERICAN, the official publication of 
the deaf youth of America is $3.00 per 
year. The JDA is published four times 
a year in October, January, March and 
June at the National Headquarters, Gal¬ 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Junior NAD also puts out a monthly 
newsletter, THE JR. NAD NEWSLET¬ 
TER. Anyone wishing to subscribe to 
both the JDA and newsletter may do so 
by sending their checks to the National 
Headquarters. Subscription to both is 
$5.00 and the checks are to be made 
payable to the Junior NAD. 


mailed to the project director, Ray Con¬ 
rad, National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Box 2330, 30 Lowenthau Road, Rochester, 
New York 14623. 

Some of the activities that bring 
forth positive Jr. NAD-state associa¬ 
tion relationships, for example, are as 
follows: 

1. Jr. NAD officers as honorary state 
association board members and all 
Jr. NAD members as honorary state 
association members. 

2. Joint state association-Jr. NAD spon¬ 
sorship of Teen-Parent, Political 
Awareness and Leadership Training 
Workshops. 

3. State association-sponsored Adult- 
Youth Weekender during regular 
school year involving young deaf 
people, their parents, professional 
workers and all-level deaf leaders. 

4. A section in the biennial state con¬ 
ventions for Jr. NAD activities. 

5. Scheduling of state association 
board and other meetings to coin¬ 
cide with special affairs at schools/ 
programs for the deaf such as home¬ 
coming football or basketball game 
day, PTA meetings and so forth. 
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Jr. NAD Convention 
To Be Part Of NAD s 
Centennial Convention 

Delegates to the 1978 Jr. NAD Con¬ 
vention at Swan Lake Lodge in Pengilly, 
Minnesota, voted overwhelmingly to hold 
their next meeting in conjunction with 
the Centennial Celebration of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf in Cin¬ 
cinnati, June 29-July 5, 1980. 

Theme of the Jr. NAD Convention in 
1980 will focus on the adult-youth part¬ 
nership in enhancing and expanding deaf 
leadership throughout the United States 
of America. “The NAD has paved the 
way for first class citizenship for deaf 
people during its first 100 years,” em¬ 
phasized Gary Olsen, the Jr. NAD Camp 
Director. “The next 100 years should 
ideally place heavy emphasis on adult- 
youth involvement.” 

Gary, who also serves as the chairper¬ 
son of the NAD Convention in Cincinnati, 
will be working alongside Melinda Pad- 
den, the national Jr. NAD Associate 
Director, and Frank Turk, Director, in 
developing a most appropriate agenda 
for this adult-youth convention. 

One outstanding plus here is the fact 
that quite a number of parents of deaf 
children are now planning to attend 
the Cincinnati affair on the basis of the 
possibility that their own youngsters 
would be there either as delegates or 
observers. 

Christmas Ball: A Popular 
Junior NAD Project 

Emphasis throughout the 1978-80 
Junior NAD Administration will be 
placed on positive, productive adult- 
youth relationships. The basic idea here 
is to encourage young deaf people to 
match their responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions with the existing adult opportuni¬ 
ties—the adult opportunities that cannot 
be found in the traditional classroom 
setting. 

As one way to achieve such a goal, 
more and more Junior NAD chapters 
throughout the country are sponsoring 
annual Christmas Balls of their own. 
School administrators, professional work¬ 
ers, teachers, parents and high school 
students are invited to the affair. 

Typical Christmas Ball activities vary 
from one school to another. Most schools 
have buffet-type dinner in a spirited 
Christmas setting to start off the eve¬ 
ning. Dignitaries such as school superin¬ 
tendents, officers of the parents organi¬ 
zation and state associations give a few 
remarks. In quite a number of cases, 
Christmas carols and skits accompany the 
program. Cheerleaders introduce all 
winter sports teams, coaches and local 
media personnel. The dance program 
features live music, coronation of Snow 
King and Snow Queen, and, of course, the 
traditional variety of delicious Christmas 
refreshments. 


Janis Collier Reigns As Miss VSDB 


CORONATION OF MISS VSDB, GALLAUDET STYLE—Yvonne Olsen, Miss Gallaudet 1978, 
crowns the first Miss Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, Janis Collier from Norton, 
Virginia. Looking on are, left to right, Cathy Pike, first runnerup, Sally Tanner, second run- 
nerup; Janis' sister and father. 


The First Biennial Pageant of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
was held last December at the school’s 
Healy Auditorium. It was a highly suc¬ 
cessful affair, thanks to the astute lead¬ 
ership of the two students, Mary Hughes 
and Janis Collier, who served as the 
chairpersons. 

The judges were NAD’s President¬ 
elect, Gertrude Galloway, Ira Rothen- 
berg, a junior at Gallaudet College with 
outstanding Jr. NAD background, and 
three local leaders, Janet Locklear, Don 
Roe and Lida Small. 

Janis Collier from Norton, Virginia, 
captured the Miss VSDB title and will 
be representing the school at the con¬ 
vention of the Virginia Association of 


the Deaf this coming summer in com¬ 
petition for the Miss VAD crown. Janis, 
in the VSDB Pageant, represented the 
school’s Dramatic Club. 

The other contestants were the first 
runnerup, Cathy Pike, representing 
Junior NAD, also from Norfolk; second 
runnerup, Sally Tanner, the Student 
Cooperative Association (SCA), South 
Hill; Emily Stevens, Diane Dykes, Helen 
Ragland, Belinda Johnson and Robin 
Fields. 

A special feature of the evening was 
the appearance of Yvonne Olsen, the 
Miss Gallaudet 1978, who crowned Janis 
and contributed much to the color of 
the program generally. 


CHRISTMAS BALL CHAIRPERSON, Frances DiBono and her escort, Philip Hernandez, at the 
annual Christmas Ball of the New York School for the Deaf last December. Spirit of together¬ 
ness dominated this affair which was attended by a significant number of school administra¬ 
tors and staff members. 
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Pee Wee NAD Chapters 
On The Rise 

One of the salient goals of the present 
Junior NAD administration is that of 
encouraging the establishment of Pee 
Wee NAt) chapters in schools/programs 
for the deaf throughout the country. 
This program addresses to the young 
deaf people at the junior high school 
level as well as the primary level where 
applicable. 

The first Pee Wee NAD chapter was 
established in the year 1972 at the Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf in Frederick. 
Even in its initial year of operation, the 
chapter was tremndously active in its 
projects, putting quite a few of the 
“senior” chapters in the country to 
shame. Reason for its being active that 
year: great adult advisors. One of these 
great persons is none other than the 
President-elect of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf—Gertrude Galoway, 
presently a supervising teacher at the 
Columbia campus of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. 

The basic purposes of this vitally im¬ 
portant youth organization can best be 
understood by going over its bylaws, as 
follows: 

Bylaws Of The Pee Wee NAD Of 

The Frederick Chapter 
Maryland School for th'e Deaf, 
Frederick 

Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick 

(Revised May 1977) 

ARTICLE I—Name 

This organization shail be known as the Pee 
Wee National Association of the Deaf (Pee 
Wee NAD) Chapter of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf, Frederick Campus. 

ARTICLE II—Objectives 

Each member is encouraged to take part 
in the following desirable areas: 

a. to promote self-respect; 

b. to promote respect for others: 

friends, teachers and counselors 

c. to promote responsibility for oneself 

and for the Pee Wee NAD; 

d. to promote leadership among members; 

e. to promote independence of thought 

and of action; 

f. to promote the sharing of experiences 

and the enjoyment of Pee Wee NAD 

ARTICLE III—Membership 

Members shall be students from the Inter¬ 
mediate Department, Levels III and IV. 
ARTICLE IV—Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this Chapter shall 
be a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Historian. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected in 
the spring by more than half of 
the general membership. The offi¬ 
cers shall be elected by secret 
baUot. 

ARTICLE V—Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The duties of the President shall 

be: 

a. to preside over every regu¬ 
lar and special meeting; 

b. to call special meetings 
whenever necessary; 

c. to act as a liaison person 
between Pee Wee NAD and 
Junior NAD (Junior Nation¬ 
al Association of the Deaf) 

Section 2. The duties of the Vice President 

shall be: 

a. to take over the President’s 
place when the President is 
absent; 

b. to be responsible for the 
different committees, pro¬ 
jects, and events. 

Section 3. The duties of the Secretary shall 

be: 

a. to keep the roll call of all 
meetings; 

b. to keep the minutes of every 
44 — THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Edmund Booth Chapter Service Award 
To Florida School For The Deaf 



NO. 1 JUNIOR NAD CHAPTER Student members at the Florida School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, are shown above with their advisors, Louis Brick, standing in the rear at extreme 
left, and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Anderson, seated in front row at extreme right. 


Junior NAD Chapter at the Florida 
School for the Deaf in St. Augustine cap¬ 
tured the 1977-78 EDMUND BOOTH 
CHAPTER SERVICE AWARD as the 
most outstanding Junior NAD chapter 
of the year. 

Community service dominated the 
many projects which the chapter mem¬ 
bers undertook during the year. An¬ 
other project of special merit was the 
campus-wide leadership training work¬ 
shop, an all-day affair involving the of¬ 
ficers of all student organizations, their 
respective adult advisors and leaders 


from distant places with formidable 
background in the area of deafness. 

The chapter advisors are Louis Brick 
and Elaine and Harry Anderson who are 
still serving in the same capacity this 
1978-79 academic year with still another 
extremely outstanding program. 

Chapters competing for this Booth 
Award are screened and selected by the 
members of the Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority 
of Gallaudet College with the assistance 
of the national Jr. NAD Associate Di¬ 
rector Melinda Padden, herself a PKZ 
member. 


regular and special meeting; 

c. to announce the date of the 
next meeting; 

d. to handle all correspond¬ 
ence; 

Section 4. The duties of the Treasurer shall 
be: 

a. to keep the records of 
money received and spent; 

b. to put all monies in the 
organization’s bank; 

Section 5. The duties of the Historian shall 
be: 

a. to bring the Pee Wee NAD 
banner to each meeting and 
to properly display it; 

b. to take pictures of meetings 
and social events; 

c. to maintain the Pee Wee 
NAD album. 


Section 1. 
Section 2. 

Section 3. 

Section 4. 
Section 5. 

Section 6. 
Section 1. 


ARTICLE VI—Meetings 

There shal be a regular meeting 

once a month. 

Each member who cannot attend 
a meeting must ask for an excuse 
by the President, prior to the 
meeting. 

A member who has missed two 
meetings without being excused 
shall be automatically be dismiss¬ 
ed from Pee Wee NAD. 

Special meetings shall be called 
any time during the school year 
by the President. 

Three or more members may ask 
for a special meeting. They must 
write to the President for the 
meeting. 

Parliamentary procedures should 
be used for all meetings. 
ARTICLE VH—Committees 
Committees shall be formed when- 


Section 2. 
Section 3. 
Section 1. 

Section 2. 


Section 1. 
Section 2. 


ever necessary to carry out the 
purposes and/or objectives of this 
Chapter. 

Committee members may be elect¬ 
ed by the general membership or 
be chosen by the Vice President. 
Committee members shall choose 
their own chairpersons. 

ARTICLE VIII—Funds 
Special Funds shall be set up by 
Pee Wee NAD whenever necessary 
(e.g. Candy Fund, Bookstore 
Fund, Recycling Can Fund). 

The members may decide where 
to set up the Fund(s) and how the 
money should be spent (to pur¬ 
chase books for the Dormitory 
reading rooms, to contribute to 
the Red Cross, C.A.R.E., to pur¬ 
chase additional fresh provisions 
for the Thanksgiving Basket, etc.) 
ARTICLE IX—Advisor* 

There shal be two teacher advisors 
from the Intermediate Department. 
At least one teacher advisor must 
be present at all Pee Wee NAD 
meetings. 


To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
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Jr. NAD Leader 
Attended Girls State 


Biennial Deaf Youth Conferences To Be 
Held In New Jersey, Washington State 


Jodee Scharfenberger, Miss Jr. NAD 
Congeniality, 1978, participated in the 
Girls State program at Indiana State Uni¬ 
versity just before the closing of school 
for the summer. She is the 19th Junior 
NADer to have done so during the 1977- 
78 academic year. 

The objective of the Girls State pro¬ 
ject is to acquaint young people with the 
many facets of the work of the state 
government at all levels. Role playing 
situations are utilized in getting the 
young participants to understand the 
basic of politics such as, for example: 

1. Understanding of the General As¬ 
sembly arrangements—it is com¬ 
posed of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

2. Number of members in both houses 
and how these numbers are deter¬ 
mined. 

3. Typical conduct of a General As¬ 
sembly meeting. 

4. Legislation—introduction of bills, 
passage of bills, local bills, refer¬ 
endum and so forth. 

5. How a bill becomes a law—how you 
as a citizen may request a member 
of the legislature to introduce a 
bill for you; drafting of a bill by 
the Department of Legislative Ref¬ 
erence (correct form, etc.); proper 
committee for political pressure. 

6. How your letter should be addressed 
—the salutation is Dear Senator 
Smith for the Representative or, for 
a Delegate, simply Dear Mrs. Smith, 
etc. 

All Junior NAD chapters are encour¬ 
aged to participate in this vitally im¬ 
portant program. The state association 
leaders are hereby being asked to try 
to involve the chapters in their respec¬ 
tive states in this project if they have 
not done so in the past. 



Jodee Scharfenberger 
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Marie Katzenbach School for the Deaf 
in West Trenton, New Jersey, is the site 
of the 1979 Eastern Deaf Youth Confer¬ 
ence, April 17-20, 1979. Student dele¬ 
gates, adult advisors, administrators, 
professionals and parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren in the eastern sector of the Missis¬ 
sippi River are invited to this biennial 
Junior NAD-sponsored event. Theme: 
“Once Small, Now Great!”. 

Chairperson of this affair is Teresa 
Cline, a senior with Gallaudet College 
aspirations. Among those planning to 
attend are Don G. Pettingill, past NAD 
president and a long-time friend of 
young people; Jack R. Gannon, Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber, Harvey Corson, Betty 
Broecker, Roslyn Rosen, Debbie Sonnen- 
strahl, Andrew Vasnick, Gary W. Olsen, 
Harold Domich, Ed Corbett and others. 

Hosting the western sector will be 
the Junior NAD Chapter at the Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf in Van¬ 
couver. Theme: “Close Encounters of 


the Deaf Youth.” The meeting will also 
be attended by most of those mentioned 
above, in addition to a select group of 
dignitaries in the West Coast from a 
wide area of leadership. 

This Western Conference at the Wash¬ 
ington State School is a sure-fire success. 
The chairperson, Keith Catron, a junior, 
has much in common with Gerrianne 
Born, the chairperson of the 1971 West¬ 
ern Conference, the most successful of 
its kind in the annals of Junior NAD 
matched only by the 1977 meeting at the 
California School for the Deaf in 
Berkeley. 

Junior NAD advisors assisting with 
the program at the Vancouver school are 
James Randall, Tony Papalia, George 
Belser, Virginia Diot and Peggy Randall. 

Further details about these confer¬ 
ences are forthcoming. In the mean¬ 
time, circle these dates on your calendar 
in a big, BOLD red and start planning 
to be at both sites! 


Reunion Of Former Campers To Highlight 
1979 Youth Leadership Camp Program 


The dates of the next Youth Leader¬ 
ship Camp program at Swan Lake Lodge 
in Pengilly, Minnesota, are July 18- 
August 15, 1979. Mark these down on 
your vacation calendar and plan to be 
there with your whole family! 

The YLC has been since its origin in 
1969 the most-looked-forward-to phase of 
the Junior NAD program, a four-week 
leadership training adventure in the 
quiet seclusion of Northern Minnesota. 
The major areas that are covered by this 
program are as follows: 

1. Role of youth leader in one’s school. 

2. Needs, motivations and drives of 
deaf youth. 

3. Effective communication with deaf 
youth. 

4. How to grow a healthy Jr. NAD 
chapter. 

5. Involving parents in after-school 
affairs. 

6. Leadership development. 

At an encouraging rate, Jr. NAD- 
trained youngsters are beginning to as¬ 


sume leadership roles at the adult level 
across the country. There is reason to 
believe that the YLC program is largely 
responsible for this optimistic outlook. 

A survey, “Jr. NAD Leadership Ef¬ 
fectiveness,” is currently being made. 
Questionnaires have been sent to former 
YLC participants as well as those in¬ 
volved in Jr. NAD to a prominent ex¬ 
tent while in school. The project co¬ 
ordinator, Carl Schroeder, the national 
Jr. NAD Research Coordinator, promises 
completion of the study by the dates of 
the 1980 NAD Convention in Cincinnati. 

A special feature of the 1979 LYC 
program will be the reunion of the 
former campers, celebrating the 10th an¬ 
niversary of the program, August 1-4, 
1979. This project will be an intregal 
part of the entire four-week program, an 
opportunity for the young campers to 
exercise their leadership and organiza¬ 
tional skills with the guidance of the 
camp leaders. 



A RARE MOMENT OF RELAXATION for Dr. Frank B. Sullivan at the Jr. NAD Convention 
at Swan Lake Lodge. The convention drew a record 353 people. 
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Kudos To Virginia Ward, Gertrude Elkins, 
Nancy Rarus And Glenn Carlstrand 





Nancy Rarus 


Virginia Ward 


Gertrude Elkins 


Keepers of the Flame of the Future 
Award, the Jr. NAD version of NAD’s 
Knights of the Flying Fingers Award, is 
presented from time to time depending 
on the quality of contributions to those 
who have served young deaf people 
above and beyond normal expectations. 

At the present time, the KFF mem¬ 
bership numbers 32 with the addition of 
Kentucky’s Virginia Ward, North Caro¬ 
lina’s Gertrude Elkins, Nancy Rarus and 
Glenn Carlstrand from Arizona and In¬ 
diana, respectively. 

Ward is the founder of the Jr. NAD 
chapter at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf where she is currently serving her 
29th year as a teacher in the department 
of mathematics. A 1950 graduate of 
Gallaudet College via Arkansas, Ward is 
a work lover who never gets tired. She 
has served in various capacities in prac¬ 
tically all of the organizations of, for 
and by the deaf in the state of Ken¬ 
tucky. Just when most people would 
head for their rocking chairs, Ward is 
the 1979 president of the Kentucky 
Association of the Deaf as well as the 
editor of its newsletter and the chair¬ 
person of its convention in June. 

Elkins teaches at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf in Morganton. Origi¬ 
nally from Chicago, she was a honor 
student at Gallaudet College with the 
Class of 1946. Among her long list of 
achievements is the fact that she was 
the first woman to be admitted to the 
National Fraternal Society for the Deaf 
when the organization opened to the 
women in 1951. Jr. NAD advisor at 
NCSD since 1970, Elkins, like Ward, is 
a workaholic and a true believer of the 
“others-before-self” concept of life. 

Rarus is the supervising teacher at the 
Arizona School for the Deaf in Tucson 
who has been particularly active in the 
Youth Leadership Camp work. Her many 
voluntary services include involvement 
with the sign language classes, Registry 
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of Interpreters for the Deaf and NAD’s 
Committee on Services to State Associa¬ 
tions (CSSA). 

Carlstrand, director of Community 
Service Agency for the Deaf in Indian¬ 
apolis, has served as the Jr. NAD ad¬ 
visor at the Indiana School for the Deaf 
and the assistant Youth Leadership Camp 
director since 1973. He still is and will 
always be actively involved in the com¬ 
munity affairs relative to quality life for 
all deaf people generally. He is an 
ideal example of what a hearing person 
should be in his work with and for young 
deaf people—one who firmly believes 
that young people should take care of 
the affairs that affect and serve their 
own lives, not be spoonfed as would be 
found in many cases where hearing 
leaders are involved. 



Glenn Carlstrand 



TRIANGULAR COMMUNICATION was common throughout the 1978 Jr. NAD Convention In 
Minnesota as Frankie Turk, left, interprets for his father, center, for the benefit of Governor 
Rudy Perpich and County Commissioner, George Orlovlch, seated. 
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THE DEAF 

Alberti of Germany studied the writ¬ 
ings of Hippocrates and Aristole regard¬ 
ing the relationships between deafness 
and dumbness and concluded that peo¬ 
ple attributed too much truth to such 
unscientific comments. He differentiat¬ 
ed between those who heard not one 
sound and people who heard loud sounds; 
he called the latter hard of hearing in¬ 
stead of deaf. 

Alberti discussed certain instances in 
which muteness was not concomitant with 
deafness. He mentioned Athos, the son 
of Croesus, who was a mute from in¬ 
fancy. As a young man, he went with 
his father into battle. When he saw an 
enemy soldier about to strike his father 
down he cried out, “0 men, do not kill 
Croesus”; after this he could speak. 

One of these men, Leonard da Vinci 
made the observation that some deaf 
mutes were able to understand the con¬ 
versations of others by watching gesture 
movements taking place in the conversa¬ 
tions. 

I once met in Florence a man who had 
become deaf, who could not understand 
you if you spoke to him loudly, while if 
you spoke softly without letting the 
voice utter any sound he understood 
you merely from the movement of the 

lips.—Louis M. Di Carlo 

*** 

REV. THOMAS HOPKINS 
GALLAUDET’S LETTER 

The following letter is taken from 
Phebe P. Hammond’s book “Deaf, But 
No Longer Dumb”. 

Hartford, Sept. 18, 1829 

My dear Phebe; 

I am sorry to hear that you are very 
sick. Perhaps you may die. God is 
good. He has made you sick. Be pa¬ 
tient. Jesus Christ sees you. He is 
very kind. He died on the cross, to save 
all persons who will trust in him. Trust 
in Jesus Christ to save you. Can you 
not pray a little to God in mind? Try 
to pray to God. Ask Him to forgive all 
your sins, and trust in Jesus, and love 
God. I pray to God to bless you, and 
if you must die, to take your soul to 
Heaven, to be happy with Him forever. 
I send my love to Frances, and your 
dear father and mother, and brothers 
and sister. 

May God bless you all. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet 

*** 

In reply to C. Kerney’s letter in re¬ 
gard to the admission of mute ladies to 
the college instead of mute Negroes. 
Well, there had been three or four mute 
ladies admitted a long time ago, none 
of whom ever graduated but left on the 
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Harry Belsky’s 
Scrapbook 

plea that the students did not show 
them enough respect. 

After this, President Gallaudet did 
not think it of benefit to admit any 
more. Whose fault was it? “The stu¬ 
dents fault.”—The Deaf Mutes Journal, 
September 9, 1880 

*** 

Paris has a street named after the 
Able de 1 E’pee, Toulon will likely have 
a street named likewise.—DMJ, January 
15, 1914. 

*** 

HEARING AIDS HIDDEN IN 
FASHIONABLE HATS 

Introduced were new “hearing hats,” 
within which were concealed the receiv¬ 
er transmitter, cord and batteries. 

Cocktail and evening hats were of such 
gossamer fabrics as horsehair, while 
others were crownless or a mere circlet 
of flowers. Chic suit hats were milan 
and candy straw in head-hugging, off-the- 
face or sailor styles, with deftly placed 
ribbons or flowers to conceal the instru¬ 
ment. 

Afternoon hats included straw cloth 
with trim of iridescent taffeta ribbon or 
black milan with pert white pique trim 
—sometimes as a large bow on the 
crown or as border on the brim. 

Exceptionally flattering in this group 
was a black milan worn straight on the 
head with a shower of white lilacs 
across the crown and a flange of white 
milan edging the brim. 

An outstanding creation for evening 
featured a delicate grouping of pastel 
garden flowers entwined in veiling and 
secured by bands of lilac ribbon in the 
back. A charming cocktail hat of black 
horsehair had a flattering wide picture 
brim with delicate white lilies of the 
valley tracing the open crown and a 
black velvet bow at the center. 

The millinery will be custom made 
and can be designed to fit any type of 
hearing apparatus. They will retail be¬ 
tween $20 and $35 and will be avail¬ 
able in the Sonotone Salons throughout 
the country.—The New York Times, 
February 17, 1950 


Church Directory 


Assemblies ofGod 


At the crossroads of America . '• . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.: 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 98055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor 
to the Oeaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 
9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (In¬ 
terpreting for the Deaf). Evening Worship, 
7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 30344 

All services signed for the deaf. Sunday 
services 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take High¬ 
way 166—Main Street Exit. Phone 404-753- 
7025. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA. 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. 
Usually the first Sunday of the month—Com¬ 
munion and worship with the hearing and 
deaf at 10:45 a.m. at the front of the big 
church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 
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Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
_ Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. _ 

When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 

_ Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor _ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 
22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome._ 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
_Church phone 714-894-3349_ 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. ___ 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


ST. JUDE'S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael's Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 
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Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June.__ 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 

NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER^ 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 
a.m. in the sign language. Socials immediately 
follow in the hall. _ 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and "C" St., Oxnard, CA 93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the 
month at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
_ Interpreter: Don Garner _ 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. _ 

FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_ Visitors warmly welcome. _ 

When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 61108 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Sign¬ 
ed Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted 
weekly services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 pjn. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


ALL SAINT'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship. Cathedral 
Hall Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. In¬ 
terpreted morning services—Feast Days. July 
and August third Sundays—Cathedral. 


Episcopal 


ST. JAMES' CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and 
on Holy Days as announced. Church School 
and Adult Forum. Captioned Films and Sign 
Language Classes. All Sacraments available 
in Total Communication. 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mark the Evange¬ 
list. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with us! Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark's & St. John's Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.: 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 

Home Phone (914) 375-0599_ 


Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N. E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Glllham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW # S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 
11:00 a.m. 

Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When In the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30318 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
(enter off 45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 

AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World's only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
"Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

“A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it's Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 
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METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N. W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 

Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other 
month from February. Meetings every other 
month from January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Grenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 
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VISUAL PITCH 
PROFILE 



TIME 


Rise at end indicates a question. 

Kay’s NEW 6087 Visipitch can help correct many of the problems 
characteristic of deaf speech. The two-dimensional visual mode 
provides instant feedback to the deaf speaker. Minute variations 
in pitch frequency are displayed. 


c 

U 


0 


cps 


• DIGITAL READOUT OF 
FREQUENCY 


• INTONATION 


•1,2,4 OR 8 SECOND 
ANALYSIS 


• CALIBRATION MARKERS AT »DUAL SCREEN WITH 
ANY FREQUENCY STORAGE 


Please call or write us for more information. 

KAYELEMETRICS corp. 

12 Maple Avenue 

Pine Brook, New Jersey 07058 

(201) 227-2000 





HIGG-207-10N-A AUG90 
M«M FRANCIS C HIGGINS 
10508 43rd AVE. 
BELTSVILLE MD 2C7C5 



Cincinnati 

June 29-July 5 


